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'  '  A  couple  of 

hard-shelled  FACTS 


you  can  set  out  the  finest  seeds  or  plant¬ 
ing  stock — you  can  bring  your  fruits  or 
vegetables  to  ripe  perfection — you  can  own 
and  o[K‘rate  a  most  efficient  cannery — 

But — if  the  cans  themselves  aren’t  right,  you’ll 
l)e  in  a  nasty  pickle  just  the  same. 

Say  the  cans  aren’t  delivered  on 
time.  Say  they  aren’t  (juite  uni¬ 
form,  and  jam  up  your  closing 
machines.  Say  you  are  being 
supplied  with  a  type  of  can 
that’s  a  jump  or  two  behind  the 
new  developments.  What  then? 

Pretty  gloomy  picture,  that.  But 
here’s  the  point:  It  does  make  a 
difference,  and  a  vital  one,  where 
you  buy  your  cans.  There  is  a 
difference,  arid  a  big  one,  be¬ 
tween  containers. 

After  that  remark,  almost  anything  we  say  is 
going  to  sound  a  trifle  boastful — but  a  couple  of 
hard-shelled  facts  belong  right  about  in  here. 

Take  cans  of  various  makes,  for  instance — 
to  the  casual  eye  they  may  look  about  the 
same.  Yet,  if  you’ll  notice,  American  Can 


Company  cans  are  lock-seamed.  Result:  Less 
steel  exposure,  preventing  the  contents  of  the 
can  from  coming  in  contact  with  raw  steel 
edges.  And  even  wdth  the  lock-seam  feature, 
every  packer’s  can  is  a  perfect  cylinder.  Ingen¬ 
ious  machines  take  care  of  that, 
and  we’re  pretty  proud  of  them. 

Canco  cans  are  uniform,  accu¬ 
rate,  dej)endable,  strong.  And, 
thanks  to  our  manufacturing 
engineers  and  to  our  research 
laboratories,  they  are  up  to  the 
minute  in  ev’ery  way.  But  our 
job  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  done. 
The  same  forces  which  have 
brought  today’s  containers  to 
their  present  perfection  are  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  anticipate 
and  fulfill  tomorrow’s  needs. 
Take  plant  locations,  too.  To 
read  the  list  of  American  Can 
Company  factories,  you’d  think  we  had  a 
plant  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  Canco  de¬ 
liveries  are  worked  out  so  well  you’d  swear  we 
had  a  plant  right  at  your  own  back  door. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  it  looks  like  good  business 
to  be  associated  with  a  company  like  Canco? 


Number  2  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  2 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


American  Can  Company 
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“We  excel  Our  Latels 

ivTDes  i  Hi;dvest  rOtaivdai 

y\r  t  istic^)IIlerit  -for  Gon^ercial  \&1  ue~ 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<3tecKer  LitKograpMc  Co. 

RocKester,  N.'YT 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

ALTI M  ORE^  M 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remarks— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Com  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

— AVARS  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Blending  colors  prop- 
crly  has  become  a  real  science. 
e  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ^ 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

L  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^l  , 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  j 

“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


ipiiwaiiiiii 


The  United  States  Printing  £l  Lithograph  Co. 

d  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  . 

•  A*  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  ^  -  -  --  ri  J+jCfl 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

MeStay  Robina 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Page  Catalog 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR 


'\Alue 


s 


'ATI  SFACTIOISr 


-Ai; 


jWjara 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 


Aa  IvlANXnRA.C-TU'RED  BY 

THE  MEUNGRimTH  CQ 


-CAAOiPir  -  514. 
CAaLeGOAf^l 
EUIM  -  C:>a>C2f3l|s|S 


CARDIFF 

ENGLAND 


BCr'TTl-EVS 

StiiEomoM 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  192S 

(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader  a 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
BaltUnore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Markers 
Lift  Tracks 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  ACEIfTS 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Snippers 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Oeden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGCS  FOUNDRY  A  MOH.  CO..  Ltd. 
HaaeUten,  Ontario 


A  Properly  Prepared  Tomato  Pack 


means  easy  and  quick  sales. 
After  all,  it  is  the  appearance 
of  your  Tomatoes  when  opened 
that  creates  Boosters  or 
Knockers. 

The  use  of  the  MONITOR 
Tomato  Washer  and  Scalder 
means  clean  goods  and  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  whole  fruit. 
You  get  rid  of  that  crushed 
condition.  The  machine  puts 
the  Tomato  in  shape  for  easy 
peeling  and  the  finished  ap¬ 
pearance  is  all  to  the  good. 


Get  in  one  of  these  machines.  You  can  devise  no  surer  way  of  making  money. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Cut  Your  Costs  and  Build  Profits 


PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uniformity. 
Cooks  and  cools  every  can  exactly  as  you 
want  it.  Cans  under  pressure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief — swells,  uneven 
cooking,  stack  burning,  high  costs — when 
you  install  the  A~B  one-man  system. 


Pays  for  Itself 

QUR  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your  plant  and 
prepare  a  complete  proposal  showing  just  what 
your  saving  and  gain  will  be.  The  A-B  one  man 
system  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


SPRAGUE -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.  -  -  -  -  -  -  Chicago,  Ill. 

If  it*s  Used  in  a  Cannery  Sprague-Sells  It ! 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 


When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


CONTI  i^ENTAL 

CANS 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packerd  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


WHERE  THE  SHOE  PINCHES— The  industry 
has  been  mightily  interested  in  tariff  revision, 
upwards,  where  it  applied  to  canned  foods,  and 
especially  to  canned  tomatoes,  puree,  etc.  That  prom¬ 
ised  to  put  money  in  the  pocket.  But  as  we  intimated 
some  time  ago,  there  are  other  sides  to  this  question. 
For  example,  sugar. 

The  amount  of  sugar  used  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
canners  runs  into  huge  figures,  and  touches  everyone 
in  the  canning  business,  the  packers  of  tomatoes  alone 
excepted.  As  now  proposed  the  new  tariff  on  sugar 
will  assess  every  user  of  that  product  .64c  on  every 
pound  more  than  he  formerly  paid  under  the  old  tariff. 
That  makes  the  tariff  question  look  decidedly  different, 
if  you  stop  to  think. 

The  situation  was  well  presented  in  The  Sun  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  on  July  31st,  when  it  said  editorially: 

SUGAR! 

In  1924  Philip  G.  Wright,  formerly  head  of  the 
sugar  division  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  issued  a 
report  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Washington  in  which  he  estimated  the 
total  investment  in  the  farms  and  factories  which 
produce  domestic  sugar  to  be  $447,000,000. 

The  investment  may  have  increased  greatly,  but 
since  there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  beet- 
sugar  production  and  a  decline  in  domestic  cane- 
sugar  output  it  does  not  seem  likely.  Approxi¬ 
mately  3  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  at  present  engaged  in  furnishing  raw 
materials  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  which 
last  year  yielded  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country. 

To  protect  and  foster  this  industry  the  House 
voted  to  increase  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  the 
principal  source  of  our  supply,  from  1.76  to  2.40 
cents  per  pound.  The  Senate  will  consider  an  al¬ 
ternative  sliding-scale  tariff.  But  since  this  is  in 
charge  of  Senator  Smoot,  high  priest  of  the  Old 
Guard  protectionists,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  it  is  not  designed  to  lower  the  tariff  rate  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House. 


And  if  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  is  fixed  at 
2.40  cents  a  pound,  the  American  sugar  bill  will 
be  about  $384,000,000  more  every  year  than  it 
would  be  if  Cuban  sugar  were  admitted  duty-free. 
The  estimate  is  that  of  John  R.  Commons,  B.  H. 
Hibbard  and  Selig  Perlman,  economists  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

They  also  estimate  “the  proposed  tariff  will  net 
the  Government  $160,000,000  annually  if  exports 
do  not  decrease.”  This  much  of  the  money  taken 
from  the  public  by  the  tariff  of  2.40  cents  would 
go  into  the  Treasury.  The  remainder  would  go  to 
sugar  interests,  and  would  make  the  net  annual 
cost  of  protecting  the  domestic  industry  $224,000,- 
000.  That  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  investment  in  the  industry,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Wright  a  few  years  ago. 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  this 
annual  contribution?  As  “farm  relief,”  according 
to  the  Wisconsin  economists,  it  is  more  than  fu¬ 
tile,  because  the  farmers,  as  sugar  producers, 
would  gain  about  $59,000,000  annually  if  present 
production  is  maintained,  and,  as  sugar  consum¬ 
ers,  they  would  pay  $77,000,000  in  increased 
prices,  a  net  loss  to  the  farming  population  of 
$18,000,000  a  year. 

Lobbyists  for  farm  organizations  contend  that 
the  increased  tariff  would  promote  crop  diversifi¬ 
cation  by  making  sugar  beets  a  generally  profit¬ 
able  crop.  But  what  would  happen  along  this  line 
is  distinctly  problemacical,  to  say  the  least.  Do¬ 
mestic  sugar  production  is  now  substantially  less 
— relative  to  total  consumption — ^than  it  was  in 
1922,  when  the  last  increase  in  tariff  went  into 
effect,  and  in  volume  it  has  not  increased  rapidly 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Sugar  producers  in  the  Philippines  and  other 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  apparent¬ 
ly  stand  to  gain  greatly  by  a  tariff  increase.  Phil¬ 
ippine  sugar  production  climbed  from  255,843 
tons  in  1920-21  to  637,000  tons  in  1928-29,  with  a 
tariff  protection  of  1.76  cents  per  pound  against 
Cuban  sugar.  If  kept  within  the  tariff  wall,  and 
Congress  does  not  seem  seriously  inclined  to  put  it 
outside,  Philippne  production  can  probably  be  ex¬ 
panded  greatly  and  profitably  with  a  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  of  2.40  cents  per  pound. 
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There  is,  then,  abundant  reason  to  believe  that, 
along  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  farmers 
and  domestic  sugar  manufacturers,  the  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  proposed  tariff  increase  will  be 
producers  in  insular  possessions,  some  of  them 
located  on  the  far  rim  of  the  Pacific.  To  attain 
this  end  the  American  public  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  each  year  a  sum  that  honestly  made  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  to  be  about  half  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  Dr.  Commons  and 
his  associates,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  public 
investment  for  the  Government  to  buy  the  domes¬ 
tic  sugar  industry  outright  and  close  up  shop,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  consumers  pay  enough  in  sugar 
taxes  to  buy  the  industry  outright  every  two  years 
or  so?  Along  with  the  exposition  of  his  method  of 
lubricating  his  sliding  scale  one  would  like  to  have 
Senator  Smoot  devote  himself  to  this  question.** 

If  the  raise  in  price  forces  the  users  of  excessive 
sugar  in  canned  corn  to  cut  down  the  amount  mate¬ 
rially,  it  will  prove  a  blessing,  but  even  that  will  not 
make  up  for  the  losses  to  fruit  canners,  preservers,  etc. 
This  is  just  another  view  of  the  tariff  question. 

ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD— Many  in  the  industry,  and  es- 
pecially  supply  men  and  prospective  advertisers, 
■^know  Kenneth  K.  Dean,  of  Canning  Age,  quite 
well,  for  he  has  an  attractive  personality,  and  they 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  letter  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  under  date  of  July  27th: 

“Since  resigning  as  manager  of  Canning  Age 
on  June  1st,  to  become  general  manager  of  Sugar, 

Pye  been  busily  engaged  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  my  new  position.  I’ve  wanted  to  write  you 
before  this  to  tell  you  of  the  change  I’ve  made. 

Sugar  is  the  engineering  journal  of  the  world’s 
sugar  industry.  Russell  Palmer,  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Canning  Age,  is  its  new  owner. 

In  taking  over  the  direction  of  Sugar,  I  not  only 
gain  the  opportunity  for  the  widest  sort  of  pub¬ 
lishing  experience,  but  also  find  myself  again  as¬ 
sociated  with  one  of  the  country’s  most  successful 
trade  paper  publishers. 

In  leaving  Canning  Age,  I  know  I’ll  miss  a  bit 
of  the  friendly  association  I’ve  enjoyed  with  you. 
However,  I’m  very  hopeful  that  our  paths  may 
cross  again,  and  that  I  can  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  my  new  work.” 

It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  lesson  in  this  that  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  the  canning  industry,  and  especially 
to  the  supply  men,  and  to  those  who  spend  money  in 
advertising.  They  might  study  it  for  their  own  good. 
When  The  Canning  Trade  began  its  career,  as  The 
Trade,  back  in  1878,  it  had  one  purpose  in  life — ^to 
serve  the  canners  of  food  products.  Edward  S.  Judge, 
the  writer’s  father,  saw  wonderful  possibilities  in 
canned  foods,  and  he  steadfastly  refused  to  be  deviated 
from  his  course,  or  to  share  it  with  any  other  interest, 
no  matter  how  relatively  close  that  other  interest 
might  be.  His  fidelity  to  canned  foods  was  left  to  the 
writer  as  a  heritage,  and  the  steady  but  sure  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  early  dream  into  present-day  reality  has 
been  cause  enough  to  keep  us  following  in  his.  foot¬ 
steps.  There  has  been  but  one  beacon  before  our  eyes : 
the  development  of  the  canned  foods  industry  to  its 
highest  possibilities.  To  do  that  one  must  not  only  love 
his  work,  and  the  cause  he  serves,  but  must  know  inti¬ 


mately  every  possible  phase  of  the  business,  and  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  everything  that  will  help 
or  further  the  interests  of  that  business.  In  other 
words,  the  publisher  of  such  a  journal  as  this  must  be 
a  fetish,  because  his  hope  of  monetary  reward  soon 
fades  and  he  has  left  only  the  pleasure  of  service  well 
performed.  That,  however,  is  a  real  pleasure  because 
his  readers,  as  well  as  his  advertisers,  soon  learn  that 
such  honest  devotion  wins  friends  and  holds  them. 
Like  begets  like. 

And  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  lack  of  such  devo¬ 
tion  that  the  industry  has  witnessed  so  many  failures 
of  journals  that  attempted  to  displace  us  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  Dean,  we  think,  is  in  error  when  he  says  that 
Mr.  Palmer  founded  Canning  Age.  Mr.  Miller  Free¬ 
man,  then  publishing  Pacific  Fishermen,  was  the 
founder  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  associated  with  him. 
Failing  in  his  effort  to  purchase  The  Canning  Trade, 
and  to  engage  the  writer  as  editor  of  the  to  be  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  journal,  he  carried  out  his  threat  and 
established  Canning  Age,  and  with  a  force  of  high- 
powered  advertising  salesmen  attempted  to  sell  it  to 
the  industry.  But  Miller  Freeman  never  stuck  to  any¬ 
thing  that  did  not  produce  profits,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  sold  it  to  Russell  Palmer,  who  continued  the 
same  policy.  The  advertising  rates  were  four  to  five 
times  those  charged  by  The  Canning  Trade,  and  the 
big  corps  of  solicitors,  headed  by  Mr.  Dean,  worked 
late  and  early  and  thoroughly,  and  on  appearances 
seemed  to  be  “getting  across”  with  the  advertisers. 
But  neither  is  Mr.  Palmer  fond  of  a  losing  game,  and 
so  the  industry  witnessed  Canning  Age  again  sold,  this 
time  to  the  chain  publication  house  of  National  Trade 
Journals.  John  Ogden,  its  editor  for  years,  left  it  and 
is  now  publishing  The  Glass  Packer,  and  he  bids  fair 
to  make  a  big  success  of  it;  again  because  he  has 
espoused  one  cause,  follows  one  flag — the  advocacy  of 
glass — and  is  not  attempting  to  ride  two  horses  at 
once — ^the  glass  package  and  the  hermetically  sealed 
can.  So  Miller  Freeman  and  Russell  Palmer,  John 
Ogden  and  now  Kenneth  Dean  have  left  it,  and  as  we 
see  it,  because  the  industry  prefers  that  personal,  in¬ 
terested  service  rendered  only  by  a  fetish,  rather  than 
mere  generalities  presented  in  magazine  fashion.  High- 
powered  salesman  may  buy  the  unthinking  advertiser, 
but  it  can  never  buy  the  confidence  of  the  readers ;  only 
that  service  which  they  know  is  based  upon  devotion 
to  their  interests  and  knowledge  of  the  business  can  do 
that.  And  that  is  the  lesson. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  displace  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade,  the  above  being  only  one  of  a  dozen,  and 
this  last  was  a  powerful  thrust,  but  the  man  who  loves 
his  job  is  bound  to  succeed;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  that :  “greater  love  than  that  no  man  has,  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 

The  readers  very  quickly  recognize  the  journal  that 
is  built  merely  to  catch  the  advertising  dollars — even 
if  the  advertisers  do  not,  at  first. 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  RETIRES 


Albert  T.  Bacon  has  sold  the  public  accountancy  busi¬ 
ness  formerly  conducted  by  him.  It  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore  at  the  same  address  and  under  the  same 
name  by  the  following  partners  and  associates:  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Smith,  Roy  A.  Jackson,  John  J.  Muszynski, 
Ralph  B.  Wascher,  Arthur  G,  Johnson,  Russell  P. 
Hughes,  Roger  F,  Dickinson. 
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Measured  by  Experience 

There  are  some  results  in  careful  canning  which  are 
most  profitable,  and  yet  are  difficult  to  measure  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents. 

Such  is  the  case  with  cleanliness.  Every  canner  rea¬ 
lizes  its  absolute  necessity,  but  not  all  canners  know  the 
important  part  it  plays  in  the  year’s  profits.  There  are, 
however,  hundreds  of  canners  whose  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  the  use  of 


SAMITMnr  CLtAMln  AMD  CltAMSf^ 


places  the  problem  of  sanitation  in  the  cannery  upon  a  basis  of  posi¬ 
tive  certainty  and  consequently  positive  profits. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  their  good  word  is  helping  to  in¬ 
crease  the  popularity  of  a  cleaner  which  renders  such  valued  service 
and  renders  it,  too,  so  efficiently  and  economically.  • 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Canners 

Why  buy  two  boxers  when  our  Duplex 
Caser  will  do  same  work  for  40^  less 
investment  and  floor  space? 

Details  on  request 

THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  July  25,  1929 — About  five  weeks  later 
in  planting  than  should  have  been  on  account  of  the 
awful  cold,  rainy  weather.  Some  planting  has  been 
done  as  late  as  July  3rd,  but  all  the  tomatoes  are  look¬ 
ing  extra  fine  and  as  large  an  acreage  as  last  year,  but 
the  crop  will  be  much  less  if  frost  comes  as  soon  as  it 
did  last  year.  This  is  the  worst  season  in  several  years 
for  farming  or  trucking. 

Brownsburg,  Ind.,  July  29,  1929 — Ten  days  late. 
Needed  rain  and  had  it  last  Friday,  and  another  Sunday 
morning.  Lots  of  bloom  and  tomatoes  on  vines  now. 
If  only  we  don’t  have  frost  until  20th  of  October  will 
have  a  big  yield. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  29,  1929— Our  acreage  is 
slightly  larger  than  last  year.  While  the  crop  is  not 
as  early  as  some  years,  we  regard  the  prospect  at  this 
time  for  at  least  a  normal  crop. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  July  25,  1929— Acreage  about  90  per 
cent  of  normal.  No  disease  noted  as  yet.  Vines  larger 
than  usual  at  this  date.  Indications  are  for  a  good 
crop. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  30,  1929 — Seem  to  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape  and  the  yield  should  be  large. 

Haleihorpe,  Md.,  July  29,  1929— Acreage  10  per  cent 
above  normal.  Plants  were  set  late.  Earliest  plants 
checked  by  cold  weather  preventing  early  setting  of 
blossoms.  Late  setting  of  plants,  while  planted  two 
weeks  later  than  usual,  encountered  warm  weather  and 
started  out  fine.  Fields  look  good.  Prospects  for  a  fair 
crop  should  rain  come  in  next  week,  although  crop  will 
be  very  late.  At  present  suffering  from  drought. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929 — Plants  looking  well, 
but  need  rain. 

Mount  Sterling,  Ohio,  July  29,  1929 — Some  hurt  by 
water.  Condition  about  same  as  last  year. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  July  29,  1929 — All  of  our  crops 
are  seriously  hurt  by  the  protracted  hot,  dry  weather. 
If  we  have  a  good  rain  promptly,  we  will  have  a  fair 
crop  in  sight,  but  unless  we  do  have  the  rain,  our  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  short  as  well  as  the  other  crops. 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  July  31,  1929 — Acreage  normal. 
Some  late,  some  not  good  and  some  good. 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  July  23,  1929 — Crops  look  good. 
Acreage  is  only  one-third  of  what  we  usually  have. 
We  usually  pack  from  20  to  30  thousand  cases.  This 
year  we  will  pack  about  12,000  cases. 

White  Bluff,  Tenn.,  July  29,  1929 — Acreage  50  per 
cent  of  last  year,  which  was  normal.  Condition  60  per 
cent  normal.  Cannot  have  over  one-third  normal  pack. 
Lack  of  rain  most  serious  at  this  time.  This  same  con¬ 
dition  true  all  over  this  country. 

Kilmarnock,  Va.,  July  27,  1929— Acreage  and  condi¬ 
tion  estimated  75  per  cent  on  account  of  dry  weather. 


CORN 

Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  July  25,  1929 — Very  poor.  Too  late 
and  a  small  acreage. 

Brownsburg,  Ind.,  July  29,  1929 — Late.  In  fact  we 
will  pack  it  without  tomatoes  on  account  of  so  much 
rain  in  May  and  June.  Looks  good  now. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  29,  1929 — Spring  was  very 
wet  for  sugar  corn,  some  fields  are  yellow.  It  is  now 
getting  exceedingly  dry.  We  do  not  consider  our  pros¬ 
pects  as  good  as  they  were  thirty  days  ago,  but  slightly 
better  than  this  time  last  year. 

Hope,  Me.,  July  29,  1929 — A  good  year  but  growth 
very  uneven.  More  or  less  trouble  from  cut  worms. 
Rather  large  acreage  planted.  Stocks  in  first  hands 
small.  Future  sales  normal. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  30, 1929 — Until  recently  seemed 
to  be  in  fair  shape  with  prospects  of  a  normal  yield. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  being  hurt  by  the 
dry  weather  and  the  pack  will  be  materially  reduced 
under  expectations  unless  rain  occurs  shortly. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  July  29,  1929 — Acreage  is  slightly 
less  than  last  year.  Crop  is  about  two  weeks  late. 
Until  about  ten  days  ago  the  weather  was  so  cool  and 
wet  that  com  did  not  grow  but  turned  a  yellow  color. 
Farmers  could  not  cultivate,  consequently  weeds  and 
grass  got  a  good  start.  Greatly  in  need  of  rain  at  this 
time  as  it  has  not  rooted  down,  but  all  indications  are 
for  a  hot,  dry  spell,  which  will  damage  crop  very  mate¬ 
rially.  With  favorable  weather  from  now  until  pack¬ 
ing  begins,  it  is  possible  to  get  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  a  normal  pack,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
can  exceed  this  estimate. 

Mount  Sterling,  Ohio,  July  29,  1929— Heavy  spring 
rains  have  made  crops  in  this  section  spotty  and  now 
we  are  in  need  of  rains.  We  expect  about  75  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Pleasantville,  Ohio,  July  29,  1929 — Prospects  good. 
Acreage  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  Farm  crops 
in  this  section  as  good  or  a  little  better  than  normal. 

Roxanna,  Ohio,  July  29,  1929  —  Normal  acreage. 
Prospect  in  yield  100  per  cent. 

Waynesville,  Ohio,  July  29,  1929 — Normal  acreage. 
Prospect  in  yield  65  per  cent.  Excessive  rains  early 
part  of  season  hurt  this  area. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  Jidy  29,  192^Promised  a  good 
crop.  Now  we  cannot  see  better  than  60  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  and  unless  we  have  a  soaking  rain  promptly  we 
will  have  less  than  60  per  cent. 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  July  31,  1929— Acreage  normal. 
Early  corn  in  this  section  will  be  very  short  yield. 
Later  com  normal. 

PEAS 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929— Quality  fine  but 
yield  was  only  40  cases  per  acre.  Finish  packing  this 
week. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  L.eatlierette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  X  9* 

386  paces. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 


The 

Canning  Trade 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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BEANS 

■I 

!  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  July  25,  1929— Burpee’s  Stringless 
Bush— A  little  late  but  a  fine  prospect. 

Halethorpe,  Md.,  July  29,  1929— Stringless— Acreage 
cut  25  per  cent.  Beetles  causing  considerable  damage. 
Crop  suffered  considerably  from  drought.  Early  crop 
producing  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  yield.  Beetles 
very  bad  on  first  of  late  crop,  which  are  too  small  to 
dust  effectively. 

Fredonia,  N.  C.,  July  29,  1929— Outlook  for  good  crop 
0XC0ll01lt. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929— String  Beans— We 
have  a  very  good  stand.  Rather  expect  about  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  July  29,  1929— Stringless— Under 
ordinary  conditions  we  should  pick  these  until  the  16th 
of  August  at  least.  Beans  are  so  badly  burnt  that  un¬ 
less  we  have  a  soaking  rain  immediately  our  season 
will  be  practically  over  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Limas— These  cannot,  at  the  best,  give  us  over  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions 
and  some  seed  troubles  resulted  in  poor  germination 
of  seed,  so  that  the  best  of  our  fields  have  no  more 
than  a  70  per  cent  stand,  and  the  hot,  dry  weather  has 
hurt  them  badly. 

PUMPKIN 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  29,  1929— Prospects  fine. 

BEETS 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929— Early  sown  beets  are 
doing  nicely,  but  later  sowings  not  so  well.  Do  not 
think  the  total  will  check  out  over  75  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop. 

CABBAGE 

Pulaski,  Va.,  July  29,  1929 — Condition  of  acreage  80 
per  cent  normal. 

POTATOES 

Pulaski,  Va.,  July  29,  1929 — Condition  50  per  cent. 

FRUIT 

,  Hope,  Me.,  July  29,  1929  —  Blueberries  —  Condition 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  means  another  short 
crop.  It  has  been  very  dry,  which  results  in  small 
berries  and  decreased  yield.  No  stocks  on  hand  in 
first  hands.  Futures  selling  well. 

Shelby,  Mich.,  July  24,  1929 — Red  Sour  Cherries — 
About  half  of  last  year. 

Black  and  Red  Raspberries — Need  rain  badly. 

Gooseberries — Were  very  short. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929 — Raspberries — Blacks: 
very  short.  Columbians:  fair. 

Currants — About  60  per  cent  crop. 

Grapes — Look  well  but  crop  less  than  last  year. 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929 — R.  S.  P.  Cherries — 
Will  complete  our  pack  today.  Crop  a  little  better  than 
earlier  estimated,  but  nevertheless  will  not  exceed 
much  over  50  per  cent. 

Raspberries — Early  indications  were  for  a  bumper 
crop  but  extreme  dry  weather  has  seriously  affected 
them  and  do  not  think  that  the  crop  today  will  exceed 
50  per  cent. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1929 — Raspberries — Seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  dry  weather. 

Cherries — Better  than  we  had  expected.  About  60 
per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Bartlett  Pears — Very  light. 

Apples — Poor  quality  and  quantity  is  below  average. 


CANNERS  TO  BROADCAST  CONVENTION 
ALL  OVER  HOTEL 


NO  longer  will  delegates  milling  around  downstairs 
in  the  hotel  lobby  have  to  miss  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Convention  hall.  What  is  believed  to  be  a 
novel  experiment  will  be  the  broadcasting  to  all  parts  of 
the  hotel  of  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  the  Canning  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Supplies  Association  and  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  along  with 
that  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
week  of  January  20th.  This  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
conventions  of  the  year,  and  with  its  attendance  of 
about  8,000  persons  will  tax  the  capacity  of  the  Hotel 
Stevens,  built  especially  to  house  conventions,  and  said 
to  be  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  grand  ballroom, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  persons,  will  have  to  be 
used  for  a  canning  machinery  exhibit,  and  the  next 
largest  hall  available  seats  only  1,000. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  crowd  8,000  per¬ 
sons  into  that  space.  Faced  with  that  problem,  Frank 
E.  Gorrell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  expects  to  try  out  the  idea 
of  installing  loud-speakers  in  the  lobbies,  where  the 
delegates  congregate  in  large  numbers. 

Will  Keep  Delegates  in  Constant  Touch 
‘T  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  new  idea  or  not,” 
said  Mr.  Gorrell,  “but  I  believe  if  this  experiment 
proves  to  be  a  success  that  other  conventions  will  take 
it  up.  The  installation  of  loud-speakers  would  keep 
those  attending  the  Convention  in  constant  touch  with 
what  is  going  on,  regardless  of  what  part  of  the  hotel 
they  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time. 

“Then,  too,  the  program  of  the  Convention  includes 
such  a  wide  range  of  topics,  scientific,  business  and 
popular,  that  it  is  actually  impossible  for  the  average 
person  to  keep  track  of  what  is  going  on  and  get  to  hear 
the  addresses  he  is  especially  interested  in.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  and  the  other  associations 
as  well,  searches  the  country  for  men  who  have  some¬ 
thing  new  and  worthwhile  to  say,  and  canners  come 
thousands  of  miles  for  the  meeting.  Of  course,  many 
of  them  have  business  engagements  for  the  week,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  enable  them  to  make 
every  minute  count  for  both  convention  purposes  and 
business.  Somehow  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  a 
canner’s  chance  to  talk  sales  with  a  buyer,  or  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  with  a  machinery  man,  would  not 
cost  him  the  opportunity  of  hearing  an  expert  tell  how 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousand  of  dollars,  can  be 
saved  by  the  application  of  new  scientific  findings.  I 
use  that  as  an  illustration  because  we  always  have  a 
large  number  of  scientists  on  the  program  whom  can¬ 
ners  want  to  hear  and  who  have  come  long  distances  to 
report  practical,  dollar-and-cents  facts  as  a  result  of 
their  studies  and  investigations. 

“I  also  have  a  feeling  that  the  installation  of  speak¬ 
ers  would  appeal  to  those  addressing  the  Convention, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  feel  that  they  were  being  heard 
by  an  invisible  audience  at  the  same  time. 

Delegates  Can  Be  in  Two  Places  at  Once 
“Discourage  attendance  at  the  meetings?  I  think 
not.  It  isn’t  lack  of  interest  that  keeps  people  out  of 
the  meeting  rooms.  It’s  just  the  impossibility  of  being 

(  Continued  on  page  j8  ) 
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HERCULES  Sanitary  FIcxibIcStccI Convey^ 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily’taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  /  k  *  1 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  r  vrorr/ ftoHM 

La  Porte,  Indiana  ^^pmc«*****lB 


HUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data-  20th  Edition. 
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Production  in  Maryland 

Peas  for  canning  are  grown  in  14  counties  in  Mary¬ 
land.  The  average  yearly  acreage  of  peas,  from  1922 
to  1927,  inclusive,  was  8,941  and  the  average  farm 
value,  from  1920  to  1927,  $546,553.  There  are  three 
distinct  areas  concerned  in  the  production  of  peas ;  one 
area  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
another  in  the  North  Central  part  of  the  state  and  the 
third  in  Garrett  county. 

The  Eastern  Shore  area  is  the  most  important  one 
in  the  state,  contributing  60  per  cent  of  the  total  acre¬ 
age  and  farm  value  in  the  state  from  1922  to  1927.  The 
three  counties  of  Caroline,  Dorchester  and  Talbot  con¬ 
tributed  91  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  value  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area.  Caroline  county  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  with  an  average  of  1,708  acres;  Dorchester 
county  is  second,  with  1,657  acres,  and  Talbot  third, 
with  1,541  acres. 

In  the  North  Central  area  peas  are  grown  in  the  five 
counties  of  Carroll,  Harford,  Frederick,  Baltimore  and 
Montgomery.  Of  these  counties,  Carroll  is  the  only  one 
of  any  great  importance,  holding  first  place  in  the 
state,  with  1,933  acres  in  peas,  valued  at  $118,184.  This 
county  contributes  61  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  farm 
value  of  peas  in  the  North  Central  area. 

The  production  of  canning  peas  in  Garrett  county 
began  in  1923.  As  yet  the  industry  in  that  area  has 
not  reached  large  proportions,  and  due  to  geographic 
and  climatic  differences  the  production  methods  differ 
from  those  used  in  other  producing  areas  of  the  state. 
There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  in  the  future  can¬ 
ning  peas  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  farm  in¬ 
come  of  that  section. 

TABLE  No.  22 

Acreage  and  Farm  Value  of  Peas  Grown  for  Canning 
by  Counties.* 


County  Number  of  Acres  Farm  Value 

Carroll  .  1,933  $118,184 

Caroline  .  1,708  104,427 

Dorchester  .  1,657  101,308 

Talbot  .  1,541  94,217 

Harford  .  411  25,129 

Frederick  .  399  24,395 

Baltimore  .  384  23,478 

Garrett  .  344  21,032 

Queen  Anne’s  .  291  17,692 

Kent  .  152  9,293 

Montgomery  .  61  3,730 

Anne  Arundel  .  33  2,018 

Wicomico  .  24  1,467 

St.  Mary’s  .  3  ’l83 


Total  .  8,941  $546,553 


♦Acreage  is  the  average  of  1922-27  and  farm  value  is  the 
weighted  average  for  the  years  1920-27.  The  1927  figures  are 
preliminary. 


Production  in  Maryland  Compared  With  Other  States 
Maryland  occupies  third  position  among  the  princi¬ 
pal  producing  states  in  the  average  farm  value  of  peas 
per  acre  and  per  ton.  The  average  value  per  acre  in 
the  state  for  the  years  1920  to  1927  was  $61.14,  which 
was  exceeded  only  by  Utah  and  Wisconsin,  while  the 
average  value  per  ton  was  $64.03,  exceeded  only  by 
Maine  and  Illinois.  With  an  average  production  of  0.96 
of  a  ton  per  acre,  Maryland  is  outranked  by  Utah,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Indiana. 

TABLE  No.  23 

Peas  for  Manufacture — Weighted  Average  Value  per  Acre, 
Weighted  Average  Value  per  Ton  and  Weighted  Average 
Tons  Produced  per  Acre  for  the  Principal  Producing  States — 
1920-27.* 


state 

Utah  . 

Average 
Value  per 
Acre 

. $75.04 

State 

Michigan  . 

Average 
Value  per 
Ton 

. $53.24 

Wisconsin  . 

. '61.57 

Utah  “. . 

.  52.21 

MARYLAND  . 

.  61.14 

Minnesota  . 

.  46.67 

New  York . 

.  59.85 

Indiana  . 

. .  45.03 

Mainet  . 

Illinois  . 

.  54.77 

.  48.51 

Value  per 

Indiana  . . 

.  44.63 

Average 

Michigan  . 

.  36.57 

Utah  . 

Acre 

Minnesota  . 

.  32.40 

Average 

Wisconsin  . 

Indiana  . 

.  1.12 

.  0.99 

Value  per 

MARYLAND  . 

.  0.96 

Ton 

New  York . 

.  0.94 

Maine  . 

.  70.00 

Maine  . 

.  0.78 

Illinois  . 

.  64.81 

Illinois  . 

.  0.76 

MARYLAND  .... 

.  64.03 

Minnesota  . 

.  0.69 

New  York . 

.  63.74 

Michigan  . 

.  0.69 

Wisconsin  . 

.  55.20 

♦Data  obtained  from  the  1924  and  1926  Almanacs  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry,  and  from  Crops  and  Markets  Report  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1927.  The  1927  figures  are  preliminary. 

JFor  1923-27,  inclusive. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  PEAS 
Cost  Per  Acre 

The  costs  of  producing  an  acre  of  peas  in  Maryland 
were  $42.94  in  1925,  $42.42  in  1926  and  $45.81  in  1927, 
with  an  average  of  $43.97  for  the  three  years.  Of  the 
total  cost  approximately  82  per  cent  represents  grow¬ 
ing  cost  and  18  per  cent  harvesting  cost.  The  highest 
cost  per  acre  was  in  Garrett  county,  the  average  for 
the  three  years  being  $47.13.  In  the  North  Central 
area  the  average  was  $46.43  and  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  $41.43. 

During  the  three  years  there  was  little  fluctuation  in 
the  growing  cost  per  acre,  but  considerable  variation  in 
the  harvesting  cost  per  acre,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area,  where  the  yields  varied  most.  The  harvest¬ 
ing  cost  per  acre  is  influenced  largely  by  the  yield  per 
acre  and  fluctuates  directly  with  the  yield,  while  the 
growing  cost  per  acre  is  apparently  not  influenced  by 
the  yield. 
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DelMonte 

Fruits 


New 

Oscillating 

Corn 

Mixer 


Jacketed 

FOR 

Holding 

OR 

Steam  Spray 

FOR 

Heating 


THE  OSCILLATING  CORN  MIXING  TANKS  are  so  built  that  you  can  start  heating  your  com  or  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts  as  soon  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  food  product  is  in  your  tank,  as  your  steam  spray  (where  steam  spray 
is  used)  is  oscillating  in  the  bottom  portion  of  your  Mixing  Tank.  This  prevents  the  scorched  com  taste  which 
you  so  often  find  where  steam  has  been  turned  on  in  the  usual  Corn  Mixing  Tanks  and  the  steam  spray  pipes  are 
above  the  line  of  the  corn. 

These  Oscillating  Corn  Mixers  will  be  furnished  both  with  steam  spray  pipes  for  heating  or  with  water  jackets  on 
the  outside  so  no  water  is  heated  in  holding  your  corn  up  to  temperature.  This  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
operating  with  our  new  Proportioning  Corn  Mixing  Heater. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BERlIMri 

canning\^ 


VCANNING^  MACHINE^inr 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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TABLE  No.  24 

Cost  of  Producing  an  Acre  of  Peas  in  Maryland — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Garrett  County  North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area  State 

Har-  Yield  Har-  Yield  Har-  Yield  Har-  Yield 

Grow-  vest-  Per  Grow-  vest-  Per  Grow-  vest-  Per  Grow-  vest-  Per 

ing  ing  Total  Acre  ing  ing  Total  Acre  ing  ing  Total  Acre  ing  ing  Total  Acre 
Year  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons)  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons)  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons)  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons) 

1925  .  $36.65  $7.32  $43.97  1.04  $34.97  $10.58  $45.55  1.37  $35.25  $4.99  $40.24  1.04  $35.73  $7.21  $42.94  1.12 

1926  .  37.37  10.35  47.72  1.21  35.47  9.76  45.23  .99  34.38  4.80  39.18  .74  35.33  7.09  42.42  .89 

1927  .  40.54  9.85  50.39  1.18  36.49  13.04  49.53  1.21  35.44  8.08  43.52  1.23  36.82  8.99  45.81  1.22 


3-yr.  average  37.84  9.29  47.13  1.16  36.61  10.82  46.43  1.17  34.99  6.44  41.43  1.01  36.04  7.93  43.97  1.07 

TABLE  No.  25 

Cost  of  Producing  an  Acre  of  Peas  in  Garrett  County — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

1925  1926  1927  3- Year  Average 

(21  farms — 142  acres)  (24  farms — 224  acres)  (26  farms — 243  acres)  (71  farms — 609  acres) 


Cost  Per  Cent  Cost  Per  Cent  Cost  Per  Cent  Cost  Per  Cent 

Per  of  Total  Per  of  Total  Per  of  Total  Per  of  Total 

Item  of  Cost  Acre  Cost  Acre  Cost  Acre  Cost  Acre  Cost 

Semi-fixed  costs: 

Seed  .  $16.06  36.52  $16.04  33.60  $16.94  33.62  $16.26  34.50 

Machinery  .  2.20  5.00  2.16  4.53  2.25  4.47  2.16  4.58 

Taxes  .  .83  1.89  .82  1.72  .81  1.61  .80  1.70 

cos^s  • 

Preparing  soil  .  5.52  12.55  o.50  11.53  5.80  11.51  5.59  11.86 

Planting  .  .60  1.36  .66  1.38  .78  1.54  .67  1.42 

Optional  costs: 

Fertilizer  .  3.68  8.37  4.15  8.70  3.92  7.78  3.87  8.22 

Manure  .  6.66  15.16  6.91  14.48  8.96  17.78  7.41  15.72 

Lime  .  1.10  2.50  1.13  2.37  1.08  2.14  1.08  2.29 

Total  growing  costs .  36.65  83.35  37.37  68.31  40.54  80.45  37.84  80.29 

Total  harvesting  costs .  7.32  16.65  10.35  21.69  9.85  19.55  9.29  19.71 

Grand  total  cost .  43.97  100.00  47.72  100.00  50.39  100.00  47.13  100.00 


TABLE  No.  26 

Cost  of  Producing  an  Acre  of  Peas  in  the  North  Central  Area — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

1925  1926  1927  3-Year  Average 

(10  farms — 84  acres)  (27  farms — 172  acres)  (19  farms — 90  acres)  (56  farms — 346  acres) 


Cost 

Per  Cent 

Cost 

Per  Cent 

Cost 

Per  Cent 

Cost 

Per  Cent 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Per 

of  Total 

Item  of  Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Acre 

Cost 

Semi-fixed  costs: 

Seed  . 

$18.57 

40.77 

$16.98 

37.54 

$16.82 

33.96 

$17.44 

37.56 

Machinery  . 

1.65 

3.62 

1.51 

3.34 

1.88 

3.80 

1.68 

3.62 

Taxes  . 

.77 

1.69 

.57 

1.26 

.55 

1.11 

.63 

1.36 

Variable  costs: 

Preparing  soil  . 

7.16 

15.73 

7.09 

15.68 

6.81 

13.75 

7.02 

15.12 

Planting  . 

.79 

1.73 

.81 

1.79 

.79 

1.59 

.79 

1.70 

Optional  costs: 

Fertilizer  . 

3.79 

8.32 

3.67 

8.11 

3.67 

7.41 

3.70 

7.97 

Manure  . 

2.01 

4.41 

4.36 

9.64 

5.32 

10.74 

3.90 

8.40 

Lime  . 

.23 

.50 

.48 

1.06 

.65 

1.31 

.45 

.97 

Total  growing  costs . 

34.97 

76.77 

35.47 

78.42 

36.49 

73.67 

35.61 

76.70 

Total  harvesting  cost . 

10.50 

23.23 

9.76 

21.58 

13.04 

26.33 

10.82 

23.30 

Grand  total  cost . 

45.55 

100.00 

45.23 

100.00 

49.53 

100.00 

46.43 

100.00 

TABLE  No.  27 

Cost  of  Producing 

an  Acre 

of  Peas  in 

the  Eastern  Shore  Area- 

-1925,  1926  and  1927. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

3- Year  Average 

(11  farms — 135  acres)  (54  farms — 516  acres)  (86  farms — 633  acres)  (151  farms — 1,284  acres) 


Cost  Per  Cent  Cost  Per  Cent  Cost  Per  Cent  Cost  Per  Cent 

Per  of  Total  Per  of  Total  Per  of  Total  Per  of  Total 

Item  of  Cost  Acre  Cost  Acre  Cost  Acre  Cost  Acre  Cost 

Femi-fixed  costs: 

Seed  .  $18.12  45.03  $17.02  43.43  $16.85  38.71  $17.26  41.66 

Machinery  .  1.35  3.35  1.22  3.11  1.50  3.45  1.35  3.26 

Taxes  .  .42  1.04  .48  1.25  .53  1.22  .48  1.16 

Variable  costs: 

Preparing  soil  .  5.30  13.17  4.18  10.67  4.69  10.78  4.69  11.32 

Planting  .  .54  1.34  .71  1.81  .87  2.00  .72  1.74 

Cultivating  .  .03  .08  .25  .64  .40  .92  '  .23  .56 

Optional  costs: 

Fertilizer  .  5.03  12.51  5.15  13.14  5.15  11.83  5.15  12.43 

Manure  .  4.36  10.38  4.82  12.30  4.65  10.68  4.62  11.15 

Lime  .  .10  .25  .55  1.40  .80  1.84  .49  1.18 

Total  growing  costs .  35.25  87.60  34.38  87.75  35.44  81.43  34.99  84.46 

Total  harvesting  cost .  4.99  12.40  4.80  12.25  8.08  18.57  6.44  15.54 

.Grand  total  cost .  40.24  100.00  39.18  100.00  43.52  100.00  41.43  100.00 
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ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Waahington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hunpen  neat  when  emoty  natei 
won’t. 

—  Fruit!  uid  veeeublet  carry  better 
in  hamper!. 

-  Hamper!  apeed  up  field  work. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


SWING  BROTHERS 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  us  an  Inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  largest  individual  item  of  cost  is  seed,  which 
represents,  for  the  three  years,  an  average  of  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  Garrett  county,  38  per  cent 
in  the  North  Central  area  and  42  per  cent  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  area. 

In  the  production  of  peas,  as  compared  with  that  of 
sweet  corn,  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  is  cash  ex¬ 
penditure,  which  is  unavoidable  and  practically  uni¬ 
form  among  farmers.  With  such  a  cash  outlay  it  is  of 
added  importance  that  farmers  secure  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  yields,  otherwise  the  crop  may  return  a  cash  de¬ 
ficit,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  labor  and  materials 
expended  in  its  production.  The  three-year  average, 
1925  to  1927,  cash  outlay  for  seed,  fertilizer  and  taxes, 
was  $20.93  per  acre  in  Garrett  county,  $21.77  in  the 
North  Central  area  and  $22.89  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area.  Those  items  represent  about  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  in  Garrett  county,  47  per  cent  in  the  North 
Central  area  and  55  per  cent  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 

For  the  three  years  in  Garrett  county  man  labor 
constituted  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  cost;  horse 
and  tractor  power,  21  per  cent ;  materials,  55 ;  and  over¬ 
head,  6  per  cent.  In  the  North  Central  area  man  labor 
represented  22  per  cent  of  the  cost;  horse  and  tractor 
power,  22  per  cent ;  materials,  51 ;  and  overhead,  5  per 
cent.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  man  labor  comprised 
17  per  cent  of  the  cost;  horse  and  tractor  power,  16 
per  cent ;  materials,  62 ;  and  overhead,  5  per  cent. 

With  peas  selling  at  $60.00  per  ton  a  yield  of  about 
0.75  of  a  ton  per  acre  covers  the  production  cost.  The 
average  yield  of  0.96  of  a  ton  per  acre  from  1920  to 
1927  in  the  state  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  provide  a 
margin  of  profit  from  the  production  of  peas. 

Cost  Per  Ton 

The  average  costs  per  ton  for  all  areas  surveyed 
were  $48.49  in  1925,  $47.16  in  1926,  and  $37.70  in  1927, 
with  an  average  for  the  three  years  of  $40.93.  There 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  average  cost  per  ton  in 
the  three  areas  studied,  the  three-year  average  cost 
being  $41.36  in  Garrett  county,  $39.74  in  the  North 
Central  area  and  $41.00  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 
When  calculated  on  a  ton  basis  one  area  has  no  appre¬ 
ciable  advantage  over  the  other  in  cost.  There  is  more 
variation  during  the  three-year  period  in  the  growing 
cost  than  the  harvesting  cost  per  ton. 

The  growing  cost  per  ton  for  the  sections  studied 
was  highest  in  1926,  with  $39.59  per  ton.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  in  that  year  was  0.89  of  a  ton,  the  lowest 
yield  during  the  three  years.  The  lowest  growing  cost 
per  ton,  $30.30,  was  in  1927,  when  the  yield  was  1.22 
tons  per  acre,  the  highest  yield  of  the  three  years.  The 
harvesting  cost  per  ton  was  highest  in  1916,  with 
$7.57,  and  lowest  in  1925,  with  $6.46.  The  yield  per 
acre  does  not  materially  influence  the  harvesting  cost 
per  ton,  while  the  growing  cost  per  ton  varies  inversely 
with  the  yield  per  acre.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  har¬ 
vesting  cost  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  was  $6.37  per 
ton,  as  compared  with  $8.16  in  Garrett  county  and 
$9.05  in  the  North  Central  area.  This  difference  is 


largely  one  of  variation  in  the  distance  of  haul.  In  the 
Eastern  Shore  area  the  viner  is  often  moved  from  field 
to  field  or  from  farm  to  farm,  thus  eliminating  much 
of  the  long  haul. 

Variations  in  Cost  Per  Ton 
There  are  extreme  variations  in  cost  per  ton,  due 
largely  to  crop  failures.  The  cost  per  ton  of  individual 
farmers  varied  from  $20.65  to  $90.65  in  1925.  In  1926 
the  cost  varied  from  $23.32  to  $12,931 ;  and  in  1927 
from  $18.80  to  $232.74.  The  extremely  high  costs  per 
ton  cited  are  the  results  of  crop  failures.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  $12,931  cost  per  ton  the  farmer  had 
four  acres  in  peas  and  harvested  only  0.013  of  a  ton 
from  the  four  acres.  So  it  did  not  actually  cost  the 
farmer  $12,931  to  produce  a  ton  of  peas,  because  he 
obviously  did  not  produce  as  much  as  a  ton.  But  if  he 
had  planted  a  sufficient  acreage  and  had  on  that  acre¬ 
age  obtained  the  same  relative  yield  per  acre,  due  to 
crop  failure,  his  cost  per  ton  would  have  been  $12,931. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  in  any  cost  study  of  this  kind,  that 
there  will  be  some  farmers  producing  at  exceedingly 
high  costs  and  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
make  the  price  high  enough  to  include  the  least  effi¬ 
cient  producers. 

TABLE  No.  29 

Number  of  Farms  Producing  Peas  at  Various  Costs  per  Ton 
in  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Cost  per  Ton  $100 

Under  and 

$30  $30-40  $40-50  $50-60  $60-70  $70-80  $80-90  $90-100  Over  Total 

Number  of  Farms  Reporting 


1925....  4 

15 

12 

4 

4 

2 

•  ••• 

1 

.... 

42 

1926....  7 

19 

27 

16 

8 

4 

4 

4 

11 

100 

1927....24 

40 

33 

11 

8 

5 

1 

2 

7 

131 

Total...35 

74 

72 

31 

20 

11 

5 

7 

18 

273 

The  largest  number  of  farmers  produced  peas  at  a 
cost  between  $30  and  $40  per  ton,  74  or  27  per  cent 
producing  at  that  range  of  cost,  and  72  or  26  per  cent 
producing  at  a  cost  between  $40  and  $50.  There  were 
118  farmers  who  produced  peas  at  a  cost  below  the 
average  and  155  who  produced  at  a  cost  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Of  the  273  farmers,  214  or  78  per  cent  produced 
peas  at  a  cost  less  than  the  price  received  per  ton. 

Net  Crop  Income  Per  Acre 
The  pea  crop  is  primarily  a  cash  crop,  although  in 
some  sections  additional  value  is  obtained  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  through  the  utilization  of  the  vines  as  feed  or  ma¬ 
nure.  Some  canners  place  pea  vines  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmer  free  of  charge  and  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage  planted  by  the  farmer.  Quite  often  a  farmer 
will  obtain  all  of  the  pea  vines  as  payment  for  the  use 
of  his  land  on  which  the  viner  stands.  Where  the  viner 
moves  from  farm  to  farm  the  vines  are  left  to  each 
farmer.  In  most  cases  when  the  peas  are  being  hauled 
long  distances  to  a  viner  or  to  the  factory  the  farmers 
do  not  carry  return  loads  of  vines.  Consequently,  the 
vines  are  stacked  and  the  farmers  usually  return  later 
in  the  year  for  their  part,  unless  they  decide  that  the 
vines  are  not  worth  hauling.  Some  canners  charge  a 


TABLE  No.  28 

Cost  per  Ton  and  Yield  per  Acre  of  Peas — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Garrett  County  North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area  -State 

Cost  per  Ton  Cost  per  Ton  Cost  per  Ton  Cost  per  Ton 

Har-  Yield  Har-  Yield  Har-  Yield  Har-  Yield 

Grow-  vest-  Per  Grow-  vest-  Per  Grow-  vest-  Per  Grow-  vest-  Per 

ing  ing  Total  Acre  ing  ing  Total  Acre  ing  ing  Total  Acre  ing  ing  Total  Acre 
Year  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons)  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons)  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons)  Cost  Cost  Cost  (Tons) 

1925  .  $35.22  $7.04  $42.26  1.04  $24.53  $7.72  $32.25  1.37  $34.00  $4.82  $38.82  1.04  $32.03  $6.46  $38.49  1.12 

1926  .  30.86  8.54  39.40  1.21  36.55  8.76  45.31  0.99  46.77  6.52  53.29  ^0.74  39.59  7.57  47.16  0.89 

1927  . 34.39  8.37  42.76  1.18  30.04  10.74  40.78  1.21  28.83  6.58  35.41  1.23  30.30  7.40  37.70  1.22 

3-yr.  average..  33.20  8.16  41.36  1.16  30.69  9.05  39.74  1.17  34.63  6.37  41.00  1.01  33.63  7.30  40.93  1.07 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modem  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipmenti 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


jamachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Aho  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
Establiahed  1880  Incorporated  1924 


nS4- 


COCONIAI.  BOY  COPYNIOHTKD 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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flat  rate  per  ton  for  stacking  and  keeping  the  vines. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  the  net  in¬ 
come  per  acre  of  the  three  areas  studied.  The  three- 
year  average  net  income  in  Garrett  county  is  $14.44 
per  acre ;  in  the  North  Central  area,  $22.17 ;  and  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area,  $21.93;  with  a  state  average  of 
$21.26.  During  the  three  years  the  net  income  in  Gar¬ 
rett  county  fluctuated  from  $15.24  in  1927  to  $25.03  in 
1926.  In  the  North  Central  area  it  fluctuated  from 
$11.45  in  1926  to  $41.70  in  1925,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  from  $5.56  in  1926  to  $33.23  in  1927.  For 
the  state  it  was  lowest  in  1926,  with  $11.45  per  acre, 


Distribution  of  peas  grown  for  canning  in  Maryland, 
average,  1 922- 1 927. 

and  highest  in  1925,  with  $28.46.  It  appears  that  the 
income  per  acre  fluctuates  least  in  Garrett  county  and 
most  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
three  years  are  concerned,  the  crop  was  profitable  and 
almost  equally  so  in  all  areas. 

The  highest  individual  net  income  per  acre  was 
$123.63  and  the  greater  net  loss,  $41.79  per  acre.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  214,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
grow'ing  84  per  cent  of  the  acreage  surveyed  showed  a 
net  income  per  acre  and  59  farms  sustained  a  net  loss. 
In  1926,  the  year  of  lowest  net  income  per  acre,  ap¬ 
proximately  31  per  cent  of  the  farms  sustained  a  net 
loss. 

Factors  Affecting  Net  Crop  Income  Per  Acre 

Yield  Per  Acre  and  Cost  Per  Ton — The  relationship 
between  yield  per  acre  and  cost  per  ton  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  the  net  income.  Low  yields  are  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  high  costs  per  ton  and  result  in 
low  net  incomes  and,  conversely,  high  yields  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  low  costs  per  ton  and  result  in  high  net  in¬ 
comes.  That  fact  can  be  well  illustrated  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  1926  and  1927  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  In 
1926,  with  a  yield  of  0.74  tons  per  acre,  the  cost  per  ton 
was  $53.29  and  the  net  income  per  acre  $5.56.  In  1927, 
with  a  yield  of  1.23  tons  per  acre,  the  cost  per  ton  was 
$35.41  and  the  net  income  per  acre  $33.23.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  true  not  only  with  groups  of  farmers  one  year 
in  comparison  with  another,  but  also  with  individual 
farmers  from  year  to  year. 

TABLE 


TABLE  No.  30 

Net  Income  per  Acre  from  Peas — 1926,  1926  and  1927. 

Farms  Farms 

Producing  Producing 
at  a  Profit  at  a  Loss 

Average  Number  Number 

Net  of  of 

Income  Number  Acres  Number  Acres 
Per  of  in  of  in 


Year  Acre  Farms  Peas  Farms  Peas 

Garrett  County: 

1925  .  $17.79  17  125  4  18 

1926  .  25.03  24  224  . 

1927  .  15.24  26  241  1  2 

3-yr.  average  or  total  19.44  66  590  5  20 

North  Central  Area: 

1925  .  $41.70  10  84  . 

1926  .  11.46  17  89  5  27 

1927  .  17.55  13  66  6  25 

3-yr.  average  or  total  22.17  40  239  11  52 

Eastern  Shore  Area: 

1925  .  $31.47  11  135  . 

1926  .  5.56  28  313  26  203 

1927  . : .  33.23  69  564  17  69 

3-yr.  average  or  total  21.93  108  1,012  43  272 

State: 

1925  .  $28.46  38  344  4  18 

1926  .  11.46  69  626  31  230 

1927  .  27.24  107  871  24  96 


3-yT.  average  or  total  21.26  214  1,841  69  344 

An  analysis  of  14  farms  in  Garrett  county  shows 
that  the  trend  of  yields  per  acre  and  costs  per  ton  are 
in  opposite  directions,  but  that  the  trend  of  net  in¬ 
comes  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  yields.  As 
the  yield  decreases  the  cost  increases  and  the  net  in¬ 
come  decreases.  The  highest  three-year  average  indi¬ 
vidual  yield  of  the  14  farms  was  1.46  tons  per  acre, 
which  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  $32.68  per  ton  and 
returned  a  net  income  of  $37.75  per  acre.  The  lowest 
yield  was  0.92  of  a  ton  per  acre,  which  was  produced 
at  a  cost  of  $54.06  per  ton  and  returned  a  net  income 
of  $2.08  per  acre.  The  average  growing  cost  per  acre, 
up  to  harvest,  of  the  seven  farms  obtaining  the  highest 
yields  was  $39.30,  compared  with  $38.27  for  the  seven 
farms  obtaining  the  lowest  yields.  The  ability,  in  this 
case,  to  obtain  a  larger  net  income  was  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  obtaining  a  greater  yield  per  acre  rather  than 
effecting  economies  in  the  growing  cost  per  acre. 

TABLE  No.  32 

Relationship  Between  Yield  per  Acre,  Cost  per  Ton  and  Net 
Income  per  Acre  on  14  Farms  in  Garrett  County. 


(Average  of  1925,  1926  and  1927.) 

Farm  Yield  Per  Growing  Cost  Cost  Net  Income 

Number  Acre  (Tons)  Per  Acre*  Per  Ton  Per  Acre 

1  .  1.46  $39.21  $32.68  $37.75 

2  .  1.43  41.14  37.18  27.67 

3  .  1.41  37.29  34.23  35.15 

4  .  1.41  38.36  34.56  31.49 

5  .  1.27  37.76  37.98  26.99 

6  .  1.23  38.13  41.88  24.06 

7  .  1.22  40.87  42.14  24.04 

8  .  1.08  37.83  43.65  13.98 

9  .  1.07  46.64  51.46  8.51 

10  .  1.04  38.28  46.92  10.05 

11  .  1.01  34.18  40.82  19.87 

12  . 94  35.06  46.30  10.30 

13  . 93  41.49  51.35  8.04 

14  . 92  39.46  54.06  2.08 


*  Weighted  average  for  farms  1  to  7,  inclusive,  is  $39.30;  for 
farms  8  to  14,  inclusive,  $38.27. 

No.  31 


Relationship  Between  Yield  per  Acre,  Cost  per  Ton  and  Net  Income  per  Acre  of  Peas — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 


Garrett  County  North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area  State 

Yield  Net  Yield  Net  Yield  Net  Yield  Net 

Per  Cost  Income  Per  Cost  Income  Per  Cost  Income  Per  Cost  Income 
Acre  Per  Per  Acre  Per  Per  Acre  Per  Per  Acre  Per  Per 

Year  (Tons)  Ton  Acre  (Tons)  Ton  Acre  (Tons)  Ton  Acre  (Tons)  Ton  Acre 

1925  .  1.04  $42.26  $17.79  1.37  $35.25  $41.70  1.04  $38.82  $31.47  1.12  $38.49  $28.46 

1926  . ; .  1.21-  39.40  25.03  .99  45.31  11.45  .74  53.29  5.56  .89  47.16  11.45 

1927  .  1.18  42.76  15.24  1.21  40.78  17.55  1.23  35.41  33.23  1.22  37.70  27.24 


Continued  Next  Week. 
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GOVERNMENT  ACREAGE  REPORTS 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
Truck  Crop  Section 

Washington,  July  23,  1929. 


r CABBAGE / — CUCUMBERS- 


July 

July 

July 

3yr. 

July 

July 

July 

3yr. 

State 

16 

1 

15 

av. 

15 

1 

15 

av. 

1929 

1929 

1928 

July 

1929 

1929 

1928 

July 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

New  York . . 

87 

85 

67 

82 

*75 

» 

87 

80 

North  Atlantic...., 

87 

86 

67 

82 

75 

87 

80 

Ohio  . . 

82 

♦ 

80 

85 

*85 

*80 

85 

76 

Indiana  . 

» 

♦ _ 

96 

88 

*90 

*92 

88 

79 

Illinois  . 

90 

*95 

100 

93 

*83 

*88 

80 

70 

Michigan . 

88 

91 

91 

84 

84 

89 

79 

Wisconsin  . 

88 

92 

86 

85 

82 

*80 

84 

77 

Minnesota  . 

88 

*82 

82 

83 

*74 

*68 

83 

78 

Iowa . 

♦ 

» 

83 

80 

Missouri . 

*75 

* 

80 

83 

North  Central . 

86 

9’i 

'87 

88 

84 

84 

87 

78 

Colorado  . 

*80 

*80 

90 

80 

*80 

*90 

89 

84 

Washington  . 

♦ 

* 

.... 

t92 

*75 

*.... 

82 

81 

California  . 

89 

83 

85 

85 

Far  Western . 

80 

80 

90 

86 

84 

86 

86 

83 

Other  States . 

85 

90 

90 

79 

85 

85 

74 

70 

U.  S.  Average . 

86 

88 

82 

86 

84 

84 

85 

79 

*  Condition  spaces  are  starred  to  indicate  that  no  reports 
were  received  from  canners  or  that  they  considered  it  too  early 
to  make  an  estimate.  Condition  figures  are  starred  where  the 
reports  received  were  not  sufficiently  representative  of  a  States 
important  canning  areas  to  be  reliable  for  comparative  purposes. 
In  such  instances  the  figures  are  given  only  to  indicate  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  few  areas  for  which  canners  made  reports, 
t  One  year  average, 
j  Average  of  two  years  only. 

Condition  of  Crops  on  July  15  Compared  with  Conditions  in 
Previous  Years 

^-SNAP  BEANS— ^  ^SWEET  CORN^ 


July 

July  July 

3yr. 

July  July  July  3  yr. 

State 

15 

1 

15 

av. 

15 

1 

16 

av. 

1929 

1929  1928  July  1929 

1929  1928  July 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Maine . 

*87 

*92 

78 

78 

80 

82 

77 

76 

New  Hampshire . 

* 

* 

75 

t75 

Vermont . 

*82 

* 

76 

76 

New  York . 

'92 

89 

80 

83 

85 

85 

78 

72 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

76 

74 

78 

’73 

81 

‘si 

'71 

'72 

North  Atlantic.... 

89 

87 

80 

78 

83 

84 

77 

74 

Ohio  . 

65 

68 

74 

68 

Indiana . 

*'70 

*'75 

70 

67 

73 

72 

79 

77 

Illinois  . 

83 

84 

86 

81 

Michigan  . 

83 

*86 

85 

77 

*85 

*70 

75 

75 

Wisconsin  . 

82 

82 

91 

86 

75 

75 

75 

69 

Minnesota . 

89 

84 

91 

81 

Iowa . 

87 

86 

90 

83 

Missouri  . 

Nebraska  . 

88 

87 

94 

88 

North  Central . 

80 

82 

85 

77 

80 

79 

84 

78 

Delaware  . 

*90 

89 

88 

78 

*80 

76 

75 

Mar^dand  . 

70. 

77 

82 

75 

82 

'85 

82 

76 

Virginia  . 

South  Atlantic.... 

’73 

79 

83 

76 

'82 

‘85 

81 

'76 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee  . 

*75 

80 

’78 

Mississippi . 

*73 

Arkansas  . 

'75 

76 

67 

77 

South  Central . 

75 

75 

72 

78 

Colorado  . 

* 

*83 

92 

88 

Utah  . 

81 

81 

95 

87 

Washington . 

* 

*95 

91 

Oregon  . 

*'96 

* 

81 

California  . 

80 

84 

t90 

Far  Western . 

83 

85 

93 

87 

Other  States . 

71 

72 

76 

74 

80 

95 

'82 

U.  S.  Average.... 

80 

81 

82 

80 

81 

81 

83 

77 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES 

The  1929  preliminai^  acreage  of  cucumbers  for  pickles,  based 
upon  reports  of  pickling  firms  representing  three-fifths  of  the 
acreage  grown  for  pickles  in  1928,  is  6  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1928  acreage,  but  is  7  per  cent  smaller  than  the  average  acreage 


during  the  past  five  years.  Increases  are  indicated  in  all  States 
except  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  California. 

Prelimi¬ 

nary 


State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

New  York . 

1,530 

1,320 

920 

680 

800 

820 

Ohio  . 

1,560 

2,250 

1,600 

1,750 

1,700 

1,730 

Indiana  . 

7,240 

8,430 

1,250 

6,800 

9,870 

9,480 

Illinois  . 

1,310 

1,630 

940 

960 

1,560 

1,2.50 

Michigan  . 

35,440 

36,810 

25,030 

17,350 

22,840 

23,750 

Wisconsin  . 

17,990 

20,960 

11,950 

6,800 

10,190 

11,310 

Minnesota  . 

3,940 

4,340 

3,000 

3,060 

t3,500 

3,740 

Iowa  . 

2,250 

2,850 

800 

270 

t940 

1,350 

Missouri  . 

330 

1,050 

2,800 

670 

1,260 

1,260 

Colorado  . 

.  2,800 

3,500 

2,900 

3,130 

2,300 

2,990 

Washington  .... 

430 

670 

530 

410 

460 

510 

California  . 

.  2,150 

3,210 

2,560 

2,120 

2,760 

2,700 

Other  States... 

.  8,440 

13,110 

9,460 

7,940 

7,240 

8,330 

U.  S.  Total... 

.  85,410 

100,130 

69,740 

51,940 

65,420 

69,220 

t  Revised  July  1929. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT 

The  1929  preliminary  acreage  of  cabbage  for  kraut,  based 
upon  reports  of  kraut  packers  representing  three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  grown  for  kraut  in  1928,  is  about  11  per  cent  larger 
than  the  acreage  grown  last  year  and  37  per  cent  larger  than 
the  average  acreage  during  the  past  five  years. 

Prelimi¬ 

nary 


State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

New  York . 

3,060 

2,170 

3,000 

3,960 

4,120 

4,120 

Ohio  . 

1,810 

1,410 

1,850 

2,590 

2,250 

2,700 

Indiana  . 

460 

220 

1,000 

360 

730 

1,080 

Illinois  . 

730 

420 

360 

360 

360 

470 

Michigan  . 

1,310 

1,190 

1,500 

1,530 

1,620 

1,700 

Wisconsin  . 

2,540 

1,970 

1,790 

2,090 

t2,650 

3,020 

Minnesota  . 

460 

420 

420 

430 

430 

430 

Colorado  . 

90 

100 

100 

300 

500 

*500 

Washington . 

290 

330 

380 

260 

260 

320 

Other  States.... 

460 

460 

1,760 

1,920 

2,110 

2,300 

U.  S.  Total..., 

.  11,210 

8,690 

12,160 

13,800 

15,030 

16,640 

t  Revised  July  1929. 

*  Not  reported,  acreage  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  1928. 
TOMATOES 


July  July  July  3  yr. 


State 

15 

1 

15 

av. 

1929 

1929  1928  July 

15 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

New  York . 

.  90 

'89 

78 

78 

New  Jersey . 

.  88 

87 

80 

85 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  84 

84 

85 

80 

North  Atlantic . 

.  88 

87 

80 

81 

Ohio  . 

.  88 

88 

85 

86 

Indiana  . 

.  80 

81 

80 

79 

Illinois  . 

.  80 

*79 

86 

78 

Michigan  . 

.  85 

86 

92 

84 

Wisconsin  . 

Minnesota  . 

Iowa  . 

.  *81 

*80 

84 

82 

Missouri  . 

.  82 

81 

74 

74 

Nebraska  . 

North  Central . 

.  81 

'82 

80 

80 

Delaware  . 

.  77 

76 

82 

80 

Maryland  . 

.  85 

85 

77 

78 

Virginia  . 

.  82 

82 

79 

71 

South  Atlantic . . 

.  82 

82 

79 

76 

Kentucky  . 

.  *90 

*85 

50 

65 

Tennessee  . 

.  80 

80 

73 

74 

Mississippi  . 

Arkansas  . . 

.  79 

'79 

'73 

‘75 

South  Central . 

.  81 

80 

69 

71 

Colorado  . 

.  *85 

*86 

90 

82 

Utah  . 

.  77 

78 

94 

77 

Washington  . 

Oregon  . 

California  . 

.  87 

90 

t88 

Far  Western . 

.  85 

88 

93 

82 

Other  States . 

.  79 

80 

75 

69 

U.  S.  Average . 

.  83 

83 

79 

78 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  ivill  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINION  WELCOMED. 


A  comparatively  small  canner  in  Ohio  writes: 

“I  have  read  your  articles  with  interest.  Nothing  you 
have  written  so  far  seems  to  fit  my  case.  I  want  something 
for  my  retailers  that  will  help  them  sell  my  canned  vege¬ 
tables  and  I  can’t  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  billboards  or  donations.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
them  ?  ” 

Certainly  you  can.  You  can  do  a  whole  lot  toward  in¬ 
teresting  the  consumer  in  your  output,  and  the  consu¬ 
mer  is  the  one  you  must  cater  to.  One  of  the  large 
chain  store  systems  is  printing  and  distributing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leaflets  describing  a  particular  grocery  prod¬ 
uct  in  their  stock  and  telling  how  best  it  can  be  used. 
Usually  two  or  more  recipes  for  the  product  are  given 
as  well. 

Years  ago  one  of  the  largest  packers  of  evaporated 
milk  in  the  world  followed  the  same  plan  in  advertising 
their  evaporated  milk.  A  brief  description  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  given,  its  healthfulness  pointed  out  and  several 
recipes  followed. 

It  is  true  that  these  particular  recipe  folders,  two- 
page,  were  printed  in  colors  and  illustrated. 

You  need  not  go  to  the  expense  of  a  multi-color  print¬ 
ing  unless  you  wish  to,  although  a  four-color,  two-page 
leaflet  to  fit  in  an  ordinary  size  envelope  is  not  expen¬ 
sive  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  benefit  you  will  de¬ 
rive  in  increased  sales  because  of  its  distribution. 

Your  local  job  printer  or  newspaper  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  arrange  the  copy  for  your  leaflet  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  its  cost  in  minimum  quantities.  Do  not  order 
more  than  you  can  use  in  a  season  or  two  at  the  most. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  ordering  a  large  quantity  of 
advertising  material  because  the  price  quoted  on  the 
job  goes  down  as  the  quantity  needed  or  ordered  goes 
up. 

I  remember  an  instance  of  over  ordering  of  advertis¬ 
ing  material  that  happened  fifteen  years  ago  in  a  large 
corporation.  The  individual  in  charge  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  at  that  time  ordered  fifteen  thousand  of  a 
large  and  expensive  cut-out  for  window  display,  as  the 
price  quoted  on  that  number  was  less  than  half  (per 
M.)  the  one  asked  for  five  thousand.  The  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  were  bought  and  at  once  shipped  to  representa¬ 
tives.  Three  years  later  I  paid  seven  dollars  to  a  truck¬ 
man  for  hauling  to  the  dump  about  two  thousand  of 
these  expensive  cut-outs  that  had  never  been  used. 

In  your  two-page  leaflet  tell  in  plain  language  the 
story  of  your  plant,  your  policies  and  your  pack.  De¬ 
vote  the  largest  part  of  your  leaflet  to  “the  story  you 
have  to  tell  about  the  particular  product  treated  in  the 
leaflet. 

Include  at  least  two  recipes  for  the  best  and  most 
economical  use  of  your  product.  Get  these  from  your 
wife  or  from  some  community  cook  book  that  has  been 
designed  for  circulation  among  the  class  of  people  who 
are  the  largest  users  of  your  product. 


Order  your  leaflets  in  minimum  quantities  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  in  your  mailings  to  customers,  write  and 
tell  your  customers  about  this  sales  help  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  and  get  them  to  interest  their  customers  in  their 
distribution. 

Sell  your  organization,  including  your  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  on  the  sales  help  you  have  prepared  for  them, 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  increase  in  sales  and 
good  will  that  will  result. 

A  thinker  among  canners  writes : 

“It  seems  as  if  every  good  name  for  a  product  or  label  has 
been  thought  of  and  used  or  registered  by  someone  or  an¬ 
other.  I  want  to  get  up  a  new  label  and  am  at  a  loss  for  a 
brand  name.  Can  you  help  me  out?’’ 

Brand  names  can  be  divided  into  four  major  classes, 
at  least,  coined  names,  locality  names,  product  names 
and  use  names. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  is  probably  the  best  example  of  a 
coined  name. 

Turkey  Ridge,  Blue  Grass,  Adirondack  are  examples 
of  locality  names. 

Whiz,  Flash  are  product  names  for  cleansers. 

Draino  is  a  happy  use  of  a  brand  name  that  ties  up 
the  product  with  its  use  in  cleaning  drains. 

You  will  be  apt  to  be  most  successful  today  in  naming 
a  new  brand  if  you  coin  a  brand  name.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  such  a  name  as  you  select  having  been  registered 
before  by  someone  else  are  less  than  if  you  work  out 
the  name  yourself  or  select  one  descriptive  of  your 
product  or  indicative  of  the  locality  from  which  it 
comes. 

An  euphonious  name  can  sometimes  be  secured 
quickly  and  satisfactorily  by  using  the  first  letters  only 
of  the  three  or  four-letter  firm  name.  For  instance, 
the  Eaton  Company  in  Canada  use  the  brand  name 
Teco.  Delco  light  for  farm  homes  is  another  well- 
known  example  of  a  good  name  coined  as  suggested. 

There  is  being  used  today  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  brand 
name  that  may  some  day  be  widely  known.  This  name 
was  selected  in  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  that  a  new  name  was  needed.  The  persons  having 
the  problem  to  solve  adopted  the  literal  spelling  for 
pronunciation  purposes  of  a  well-known  and  often  used 
adjective.  The  name  adopted  obtained  registration 
without  delay  and  is  well  on  its  way  to  renown. 

Some  are  tempted  to  tie  up  the  name  of  their  brand 
with  the  fad  of  the  moment  or  some  activity  that  looms 
large  in  the  press  and  public  eye.  It  is  time  now,  with 
all  the  endurance  fights  we  hear  about  and  see,  for 
someone  to  call  the  product  they  hope  to  have  attain 
large  popularity,  the  Endurance  brand.  Next  year, 
or  even  six  months  later,  such  name  will  not  have  the 
claim  on  public  attention  it  has  at  present.  If  you  are 
not  successful  in  coining  a  name,  try  next  and  select  a 
locality  name  that  will  at  least  identify  your  product  as 
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to  location  of  production. 

Lately  we  find  many  firms  of  prominence  changing 
their  firm  name  to  that  of  the  product. 

As  long  as  this  is  being  done,  and  wisely,  too,  you 
may  want  to  brand  your  product  at  once  as  the  product 
of  your  firm. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  do  this  because  your  firm  name  is 
a  long  one.  “Carnation”  is  long  enough,  but  the  milk 
is  well  known. 

Possibility  of  prompt  registration  is  quite  apt  to  be 
one  of  the  advantages  of  using  your  firm  name  as  your 
brand  name. 

The  selection  of  a  good  name  for  a  brand  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  reducing  sales  resistance,  but  you  must 
not  forget  that  any  brand  name  is  worth  just  what  you 
make  it  worth,  and  not  a  bit  more. 

Pack  a  superior  object,  merchandise  it  honestly  to 
both  distributor  and  consumer,  and  you  will  build  value 
into  whatever  name  you  may  select,  even  though  it  is 
only  an  ordinary  name. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’a  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 

Warning — The  Department  of  Agriculture  warns 
against  canned  mixed  vegetables  which  have  recently 
been  put  on  the  market  which,  in  some  cases,  display 
on  their  labels  vegetables  not  present  in  the  cans,  and 
in  others  fail  to  depict  those  within. 

Dance  to  Open  New  Factory — Civic  organizations  of 
Hayward  and  the  general  public  will  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  unit  of  the  California  Conserving 
Company  when  it  is  opened  with  a  dance  Saturday 
night,  August  3.  The  new  unit  is  200  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide,  built  of  concrete,  and  will  be  used  to  store  the 
ever-increasing  summer  pack  of  the  pickle  works.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  plant  is  to  be  increased  this  summer,  and 
a  record  number  of  employees  will  be  engaged  during 
the  summer. 

Meat  Packers  on  Radio — Every  Friday  of  each  week, 
starting  August  2,  Armour  &  Co.  will  present  a  half- 
hour  entertainment  over  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  of 
radio  stations,  it  has  been  announced. 

Using  Plane  for  Crop  Inspection— The  Illinois  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  producers  of  Joan  of  Arc 
kidney  beans,  uses  an  airplane  for  regular  business 
trips  and  for  special  trips  of  inspection  over  their  grow¬ 
ing  fields.  The  plane  is  called  the  “Joan  of  Arc,”  after 
their  famous  brand  name,  and  is  piloted  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Zook,  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Fig  Preserving  Plant  to  Open — Scheduled  to  begin 
operations  for  the  current  season  this  year,  the  Ham- 
shire  fig  preserving  plant  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  will  begin 
running  the  first  of  the  month.  Plans  are  to  put  up 
750,000  pounds  of  fruit  this  year. 

New  Cannery  Buildings — Construction  is  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  two  buildings  which  will  house  the  major 
operations  of  the  new  Blytheville  Canning  Company, 
Blytheville,  Ark.  The  buildings  will  connect,  being 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  are  located  just  east 
of  the  present  canning  company  building,  on  the  Cotton 
Belt  tracks  near  the  south  limits  of  the  city.  A  small 
office  structure  will  also  be  erected  in  the  L. 


Building  Warehouse — Stokely  Brothers  &  Co.  are 
erecting  a  new  warehouse  at  their  plant  at  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  which  plant  they  recently  took  over. 

Norman  J.  Griffith  Dead — ^Word  was  received  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Norman  J.  Griffith  was  well  known  in 
the  canning  industry,  and  his  many  friends  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  passing.  He  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  Stittville  Canning  Co.  and  more  re¬ 
cently  became  sales  manager  of  the  Haxton  Canning 
Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore  Grocer  Dies — Robert  Langdon  Bentley,  71 
years  old,  and  president  of  Bentley,  Shriver  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  oldest  established  wholesale  grocery  firms  in  the 
East,  died  recently  at  his  home,  Rokeby,  near  Pikes- 
ville,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Bentley  w'as  active  in  busi¬ 
ness  until  about  six  weeks  ago.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Baltimore  for 
40  years.  Burial  was  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  his  birthplace. 

Operating  Under  Difficulties— Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 
have  been  operating  their  plant  at  Gridley,  Cal.,  this 
season,  despite  the  fact  that  the  fruit  crop  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  is  a  light  one.  Apricots  have  been 
sent  in  from  other  districts  and  the  same  will  be  done 
with  peaches. 

Packing  Peaches,  “Cots”  Finished — The  packing  of 
peaches  started  at  the  Porterville,  Cal.,  plant  of  the 
Neuhoff  Packing  Corporation  late  in  July,  and  about 
4,500  tons  will  be  handled.  The  packing  of  apricots  is 
at  an  end  and  amounted  to  about  60,000  cases,  or  20,000 
cases  more  than  in  1928. 

New  Warehouse — The  Sutter  Packing  Company  has 
arranged  to  erect  a  warehouse  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $10,000. 

Monterey  Fish  Cannery — Work  is  well  under  way  on 
the  erection  of  a  $150,000  fish  cannery  at  Monterey, 
Cal.,  for  the  Monterey  Sardine  Products  Corporation, 
The  plant  will  be  of  two-story  construction  and  will 
cover  a  ground  area  of  100  by  260  feet.  It  is  located 
directly  on  the  water  front  and  is  being  designed  for 
the  packing  of  fish  with  a  minimum  of  handling. 

Dried  Fruit  Plant — The  third  unit  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation’s  plant  No.  51,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is 
nearing  completion.  This  plant  is  devoted  to  the  han¬ 
dling  of  dried  fruits  and  is  one  of  the  largest  dried  fruit 
packing  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  designed  for 
the  processing  of  cut  fruits  and  is  being  equipped  with 
new  high-speed  machinery.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  now  has  seven  plants  in  San  Jose,  three 
canneries,  a  nut-packing  plant,  pickle  works,  vinegar 
works  and  the  new  dried  fruit  plant. 

Producers’  Terminal  Nearly  Completed — Work  is 
nearing  completion  on  the  Producers’  Terminal,  being 
built  on  the  inner  harbor  of  San  Francisco’s  largest 
East  Bay  suburb,  and  will  be  in  shape  for  handling  the 
peach  pack  of  the  California  Co-operative  Producers. 
The  cannery  building,  covering  an  area  of  420  by  140 
feet,  and  designed  for  an  annual  production  of  1,000,- 
000  cases,  has  been  completed,  and  one  warehouse  is 
nearing  completion,  with  work  soon  to  be  started  on 
another.  Piling  for  a  wharf  is  being  driven.  The  new 
terminal  is  owned  by  Income  Properties  of  California 
and  is  designed  to  do  away  with  needless  handling  of 
fruit  after  it  is  packed.  Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruit,  dried  fruit  and  nut  output  moved 
to  the  markets  by  rail,  but  now  about  75  per  cent  moves 
by  water,  with  most  of  this  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer,  s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 4  Temperature  Regulators  for  Retorts; 
tanks  of  different  sizes;  engines,  feed  pumps,  inject¬ 
ors,  motors,  dynamo,  shafting,  pulleys.  Hangers. 
Hutchinson  tomato  filler;  2  Peerless  Huskers;  2  model 
M  cutters;  1  M  &  S  4  pocket  filler;  Spiral  corn  con¬ 
veyor.  Complete  apple  equipment  hand  and  power 
operated;  adding  machine;  watchman’s  clock. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Three  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  made 
by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  size  4,  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  each,  condition  A  No.  1.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 
Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade^ _ 

FOR  SALE— Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes,  one  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  for 
balance  of  1929  season.  Will  rent  or  buy. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

WANTED— Either  Ferguson  or  standard  completely 
automatic  Top  and  Bottom  Sealer. 

Address  Box  A-1692  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Fop  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE — Stringless  Bean  Seed.  36  Bushels  Sure 
Crop  Wax;  30  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax;  30  bushels 
Giant  Green  Pod;  30  bushels  Extra  Early  Refugee. 
The  Torch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  Sale  or  rent — Cannery  already  to  operate. 
Two  line  plant,  capacity  50,000  cases  packing  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Equipped  with  car  of  coal 
on  hand.  Reason  for  renting  or  selling,  poor  health. 
Apply  promptly  to 

Harrington  Packing  Co.,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Canning  factory  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt 
fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an 
apple  sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric 
power;  abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
For  further  particulars,  address. 

Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


_ Miscellaneous 

WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  for  the  season  Canning 
Factory  completely  equipped  and  ready  to  pack  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Tomato  Paste  or  Puree.  Principals  only. 
Send  all  details  at  once. 

Antonio  Ficano  &Co.,  487  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY — Will  finance  responsible  party, 
having  some  capital  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
canning  business,  in  the  operation  of  a  cannery  at 
Woodbine,  Carroll,  Co.,  Md.  equipped  to  handle  Peas, 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  Cannery,  warehouse 
and  fiour  mill  of  brick  construction.  Act  at  once. 
Get  full  particulars  from 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


_ _ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Machinist  and  all  around  mechanic  familiar  with 
double  seamers  and  filling  machines.  I  Permanent  position  for 
right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1688  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shore  wood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


WANTED — Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade^ 

WANTED -Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goffin,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  \V.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0i)17 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


HELP  WANTED — Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Foctory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 
Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1685  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


> - — - - - - 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  EdtHon  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

- - - .j; 


HELP  WANTED— Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider,  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  other  Apple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


We  Offer  You — 

A  brightly  painted  plant  and  equipment. 
With  longer  life  machinery. 

That  keeps  its  appearance 
And  will  not  peel,  chip  nor  crack 
By  a  simple  application  of  CLEVO 
The  rust  eliminator. 


EXCLUSIVE  SALE 
AGENTS 

EXCEPT  INDIANA. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORP. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


lAW 


ANDERSON- 
BARNGROVER 
MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CALIF. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Bo«ton  Street  Beltunore,  Md. 


WORKS 

ATLAMmC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  MARYLAND 


Field  Hcunper 


Are  Yoa  Losino  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Safety 


KTOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  (50c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner  Inc 

1 55  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowing 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanit^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


INo.  I  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAIMIRS  or  TIN  riATt  -  BIACK  IRON  «  CAIVANI/ID  IRON  •  fIRRC 
MtTAi  SIGNS  AND  OISRlAt  riATURIS 

fpi.wcoT 


IhI  aJi»*WBMMi»»^HHM!ii!!mi!riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMii!iii!iiiiiiiirMMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiinni!i^^  |i| 


GAM  SB'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Let  the  Gamse  artists  work  for 
you.  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.** 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

E  i  tho gophers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


i  ^iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilniliniiiiiiiimiiiiiimiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir.  = 


^luiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifFl 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2  %...... — ... — ..... — •••— 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2Vi .  - — 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No|  1  sq .  ••••••• 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2%  .  I  BO 

No.  10  .  5  00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.26 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . i.l5 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  2.00 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.60 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 — . . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

3.26 

3.26 

3.25 

3.26 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


.85 

1.06 


Cut,  No.  10.. 


Sliced,  No.  10.. 

CARROTSt 


Sliced,  No.  10.. 


1.65 

6.50 


1.15 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


2.10 


1.60 


1.90 


Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F,  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Sboepeg,  No.  2 . ...... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.86 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.86 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . «...  .95 

No.  10  .  4.65 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  10  .  -  .lO 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.16 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  D.  B.  Co .  1.05 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 95 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  2 . 95 

F.  O.  F.  Co . 95 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .67% 

Petit  Pois  . 80 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKINt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.50 


1.05 


1.10 


1.15 

3.90 


1.15 

5.50 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2%  .  1.30 

No.  3  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.25 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)..........  . . 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOESt 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  (k>. . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 85 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  5.50 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.50 

TOMATO  PUREEt 


New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.. 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


No.  10  . 

.  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

.  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

.  12.50 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2V2,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


1.00 

1.35 

1.46 

4.50 


3.36 

4M0 


2.60 

2.85 


1.35 

5.’75 


1.85 


.90 

1.25 

1.30 


.97  V2 


1.45 

1.40 


6.25 

6.25 


1.20 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

1.20 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

6.50 

4.00 

Canned  Fruits 

1.25 

1.30 

5.50 

APPLES*  (F.  0.  B.  Factory) 

1.15 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

4.76 

6.00 

6.50 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

.  4.76 

2.45 

2.76 

8.00 


1.45 


6.00 

1.75 


2.40 

2.75 


2.40 

12.00 


1.50 

1.85 

14.00 

2.75 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.75 

2.25 

2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.05 

No.  3  . 1.65 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.80 

Choice  . . . r...  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  S3mip,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  4.OO 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


N.Y- 

1.45 


2.60 

3.25 
3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.25 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . . . . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.6C 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards.  4  oz . 

.  1.2fi 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

. .  2.70 

Select-s.  fi  07. . 

.  2.R0 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.50 

Flat,  No.  %.. 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %., 


4.00 

2.25 

1.40 

1.60 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 _ . 

1.85 

1.80 

4.86 

2.86 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

1.60 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

2.00 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

t3.76 

#4.76 

V4  Oil,  Decorated . . . .  .... 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

#8.76 

#4.76 

#3.00 

#16.00 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

#4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  . 

8.00 

White,  V-s  . 

14.00 

14.50 

White,  Is  . . 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

7.00 

13.26 

Striped,  %s  . 

6.60 

Striped,  is  . 

12.50 

Yellow,  %8  . 

7.00 

Yellow,  Is  . . 

18.25 

Augrust  6,  1929 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 


BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 


Phone  Wolfe  6300 


811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

“DAD”  LOWEREE  “CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


lit  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


Maspeth.  N.  Y. 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  5,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW  , 


The  Drought  Is  Serious  Everywhere — Steady  Rains  the 
Only  Salvation — Needed  Advance — Dollar  2s  Toma¬ 
toes  in  the  Offing — Pea  Market  Moving  Up— Beans 
Stronger — Corn  Improving  on  Poor  Crop  Conditions. 

Serious — As  we  write  there  is  a  condition  of 
drought  existing  in  almost  every  canning  crop 
section  that,  if  it  is  not  soon  broken,  will  spell 
disaster  to  this  year’s  packs  of  vegetables.  The  can- 
ners  who  watch  their  crops  and  others  who  live  in  the 
country,  or  occasionally  go  out  into  the  country,  have 
been  noting  this  growing  condition  for  the  past  month ; 
and  for  those  buyers  who  reside  in  the  cities  and  who 
invariably  scoff  at  all  reports  of  crop  damage,  we  ad¬ 
vise  a  visit  to  their  golf  courses  if  they  do  not  care  to 
drive  into  the  crop-growing  regions,  and  they  will  note, 
as  all  men  now  note,  that  even  low-lying  pastures  are 
burned  brown,  the  grass  dead  and  all  vegetation  dying. 
If  this  is  so,  and  it  is,  with  field  grasses  or  “fairways” 
at  their  courses,  what  do  you  suppose  the  drought  is 
doing  to  tender  vegetables?  We  have  been  out  in  the 
vegetable  patches  and  noted  the  conditions,  and  if  we 
do  not  have  a  long  siege  of  light  but  steady  rain,  last¬ 
ing  over  a  week  or  so,  you  may  write  it  down  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  yields  will  be  cut  to  half,  or  less,  and  the 
quality  hurt  as  badly.  And  this  relief  must  come  now, 
for  a  continuation  of  the  condition  for  another  week 
may  render  the  case  hopeless.  Common  sense  tells  you 
that  the  crops  depend  upon  weather,  and  the  weather 
for  the  past  month  has  not  been  helpful.  We  had  a 
good  rain  in  this  city  this  past  week,  but  the  rain  was 
all  in  the  city,  and  did  not  extend  even  to  the  suburbs, 
and  then  was  so  heavy  and  all  at  once,  that  it  ran  off 
without  doing  any  good.  And  that  condition  has  been 
repeated  in  numerous  sections.  All  canners’  crops  not 
yet  in  the  cans  depend  upon  the  immediate  breaking  of 
this  disastrous  drought;  otherwise  you  may  look  for 
skyrocketing  prices  on  canned  foods  of  all  kinds.  That 
constitutes  the  real  market  feature  of  this  week’s  re¬ 
view. 

And  we  would  like  to  ask  our  readers  to  report  to  us 
the  conditions  in  their  sections  early  this  week,  and  to 
keep  us  closely  informed,  for  publication  or  for  our 


private  information,  and  their  confidence  will  be  care¬ 
fully  observed. 

Tomatoes — The  crop  is  not  making  the  progress 
hoped  for,  and  as  a  result  all  canners  are  wary  of  ac¬ 
cepting  further  business.  The  market  has  strength¬ 
ened  and  may  be  expected  to  advance  further,  because 
there  is  no  chance  that  the  pack  will  be  enough  to  go 
around.  “Slopping”  the  packs  this  season  will  be  dan¬ 
gerous  work,  for  the  food  authorities  are  on  the  look¬ 
out,  and  they  stand  every  chance  of  catching  you. 
After  the  goods  have  passed  from  your  hands  you  have 
no  control  over  them,  and  they  will  cause  you  a  heavy 
loss  if  they  are  not  well  filled,  good  cans.  You  may  get 
them  across  with  the  buyer,  but  that  is  not  the  answer. 
He  will  be  a  foolhardy  man  who  tries  to  ski  p  the  pack 
this  season,  for  all  the  gamble  is  against  him. 

There  are  some  tomatoes  being  canned,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  market  has  assumed  a  spot  price  condition  on 
the  basis  of  the  future  prices.  But  whereas  those  fu¬ 
tures  were  sold  at  about  80c  for  2’s,  the  market  is  now 
85c,  and  there  are  canners  who  say  that  if  they  have 
any  surplus  over  their  futures  they  will  hold  it  for  $1. 
And  that  is  not  a  rash  bet ;  it  is  about  as  safe  a  bet  as 
a  man  can  make.  They  will  be  $1  before  January  1st. 
They  were  worth  90c  at  the  beginning  and  should 
never  have  been  sold  as  futures  at  80c.  That  price  will 
go  down  as  the  crime  of  the  ’29  season.  And  we  say 
that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  crop ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  warranted  the  90c,  and  later  will 
force  the  market  well  above  the  dollar. 

Peas — If  you  will  stop  to  think  what  such  heat  as  we 
have  been  having  means  to  a  patch  of  maturing  peas, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  tell  you  that  this  heat 
caught  the  sweet  peas  at  their  most  critical  period. 
New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  were  just  well  set  for 
a  good  pack  of  sweets,  when  the  heat  came  on,  and  if 
sweet  peas  do  not  follow  the  Alaskas  in  their  short 
pack  it  will  be  a  miracle.  Watch  the  pea  market,  for  it 
is  going  to  be  very  interesting  from  now  on.  Prices 
are  already  advancing,  but  they  have  only  just  begun. 
And  that  ought  to  be  hint  enough  for  any  man  who  has 
spot  peas  to  sell;  4’s  moved  up  to  95c  this  week  as  a 
beginning. 

Beans — This  crop  has  been  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to 
the  canners  this  season.  Quite  a  number  of  canners 
thought  to  themselves  that  they  were  sitting  pretty, 
with  good  crops,  looking  fine  and  fine  quality  promised. 
Then  the  beetles  came  and  before  they  had  learned  how 
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to  conquer  them  a  good  portion  of  the  crop  passed  out. 
And  then  the  heat  came,  and  the  result  is  that  these 
promising  canners  took  their  places  alongside  of  the 
other  canners  who  had  finished  their  packs,  and  found 
they  had  about  half  they  expected.  Beans  are  advanc¬ 
ing,  and  will  advance,  and  it  soon  will  be  hard  to  find 
any  beans  at  $1.  Lots  of  canners  will  not  look  at  less 
than  $1.10  now,  and  some  are  looking  for  $1.25.  It 
may  not  sound  reasonable,  but  you  can’t  reason  with 
Nature. 

Com — ^The  early  troubles  with  the  corn  crop  and  its 
planting,  and  particularly  its  cultivation,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  up  now.  Corn  well  started  and  well 
rooted  revels  in  heat,  but  when  it  is  sickly  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  not  rooted  down  deeply,  the  heat  plays 
havoc  with  it.  So  we  hear  of  yellow  patches  in  the 
corn,  of  its  being  uneven  and  suffering  for  rain.  Will 
corn  be  the  one  crop  to  come  through  well  this  eventful 
season?  Not  much  chance;  it  got  off  to  too  bad  a  start, 
and  as  a  further  evidence  the  corn  canners  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  withdrawn  from  the  market.  You  will  find  it 
out  of  quotation  on  our  market  page,  in  most  instances. 
And  that  tells  its  own  story.  Corn  will  be  better  prop¬ 
erty  as  the  season  grows  on. 

Lima  Beans — It  seems  that  the  lima  bean  is  a  special 
delight  to  the  Mexican  bean  beetles  and  the  growers  of 
this  excellent  vegetable  are  having  their  troubles  try¬ 
ing  to  fight  off  the  pest.  If  you  are  out  in  the  lima  bean 
growing  regions,  you  will  think  the  crops  are  covered 
with  snow,  so  thick  is  the  dusting  they  are  getting  in 
the  fight  to  save  the  crop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  fight 
may  be  won,  because  the  beans  are  needed. 

The  market — Price  changes  in  the  market  are 
all  upwards,  and  will  be  found  in  bean  prices, 
corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  “out  of  quotation.” 

Buying  is  active  where  the  goods  can  be  found,  but 
there  seems  to  be  more  buyers  than  sellers.  It  is  a 
seller’s  market  and  will  continue  so  on  all  lines,  fish, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Growing  Stronger — Buyers  See  the  Inevitable 
in  Fruit  and  Other  Prices — Tomatoes  Advance 
Slightly — Pea  Market  Bullish — Corn  Quiet — Beans 
Firmer — Fish  Attracting  Attention. 

New  York,  Aug.  1,  1929. 
HE  MARKET — Continued  firmness  marked  trad¬ 
ing  in  canned  foods  during  the  past  week.  The 
bullish  tendency  developed  since  the  new  opening 
prices  were  announced  is,  if  anything,  stronger,  and 
packers  seem  to  be  assured  of  a  most  successful  sea¬ 
son.  Distributors  have  found  it  practically  impossible 
to  secure  concessions  on  standard  merchandise,  and 
are  now  devoting  their  efforts  to  cover  their  needs  ade¬ 
quately.  From  reports  in  the  market  it  is  indicated 
that  some  of  the  more  backward  distributors  will  find 
themselves  caught  short,  due  to  their  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  packers’  position. 
Spot  business  is  also  on  a  firm  and  active  basis,  with 
accessible  stocks  notably  short. 

California  Fruits — The  combination  of  short  crops, 
sharply  advanced  prices  and  low  carryover  stocks, 
have  all  acted  to  the  benefit  of  packers.  Distributors 


who  were  somewhat  taken  back  by  the  increase  made 
known  in  the  opening  prices,  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  packers  had  no  alternative.  With 
the  higher  prices  demanded — and  secured — by  the 
growers,  packers  could  do  nothing  else  but  pay  through 
the  nose  for  stocks.  The  higher  cost  had  to  be  passed 
along,  and  the  consumer  will,  after  all,  be  the  one  to 
pay  in  the  end.  The  good  bookings  on  Del  Monte  clings, 
as  well  as  on  other  items,  will  already  have  caused 
their  withdrawal  when  this  is  published,  it  is  believed 
in  the  trade  here.  Further  reports  from  the  Coast  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  first  reports  of  crop  estimates  must  be 
reconsidered  because  of  additional  shrinkage  due  to 
reduced  sizes  in  the  fruit,  an  exceptional  factor  this 
season.  According  to  reports  from  San  Francisco  the 
1929  Hawaiian  pineapple  pack  has  been  oversold  and 
several  packers  expect  to  pro-rate  deliveries.  The  pack 
is  estimated  at  9,000,000  cases. 

There  has  been  no  reports  of  weakness  in  prices 
since  the  opening. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Higher  prices  on  Southern  to¬ 
matoes  were  announced  this  week  when  on  Monday, 
July  29,  the  packers  brought  quotations  up  to  a  level 
more  commensurate  with  the  statistical  position  of  the 
market.  The  new  level  puts  standard  2s  at  82V^  cents 
a  dozen,  and  standard  3s  at  $1,221/2  a  dozen.  Buying 
continued  unabated  at  the  new  levels,  with  a  strong 
demand  continuing  for  spots  at  prices  about  50  cents 
above  the  new  pack  levels.  However,  as  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  spots  available,  at  least  in  large  quantity,  the 
high  prices  being  asked  and  obtained  do  not  offer  a 
genuine  comparative  basis  for  the  new  pack  prices. 
The  crop  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good,  and  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  pack  is  anticipated.  Distributors  are  covering 
their  needs  fully  at  this  time,  without  taking  a  chance 
on  possible  concessions  later  on.  Chain  store  operators 
are  important  factors  in  the  buying  market  right  now. 

Western  Tomatoes  —  Packers  of  the  Western  crop 
have  placed  their  new  crop  on  a  higher  basis  than  de¬ 
cided  upon  for  southern  packs,  and  are  having  little 
diificulty  in  disposing  of  their  packs.  They  also  are 
aided  in  selling  out  by  the  condition  of  the  spot  market, 
with  old  pack  now  nothing  but  a  memory. 

Peas — Bullish  reports  from  packing  centers  brought 
about  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  distributors. 
They  have  been  disposed  to  overlook  their  pea  require¬ 
ments,  preferring  to  hold  back  for  concessions.  How¬ 
ever,  packers  know  that  they  are  in  a  strong  statistical 
position  and  their  stand  is  beginning  to  show.  Prices 
are  strong  and  on  the  upward  turn,  and  distributors, 
fearing  a  situation  arising  similar  to  that  confronting 
them  in  tomatoes,  are  hurrying  to  cover  now.  New 
York  State  packers  have  practically  withdrawn  all  of¬ 
ferings  and  mid-western  centers  report  a  fair  coverage 
with  indications  of  a  sold-out  crop  within  a  short 
period.  Especially  is  this  true  in  Wisconsin.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  pack  is  always  popular  in  the  New  York  market. 

Com — This  item  continues  in  a  lethargic  condition, 
with  no  interest  being  shown  by  distributors.  They 
are  merely  filling  in  their  present  needs  and  are  usually 
able  to  cover  at  almost  their  own  prices.  Packers  are 
finding  corn  a  puzzling  problem  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  new  pack  will  be  very  light.  There  are  plenty  of  old 
pack  spots  available.  Distributors  say  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  is  merely  the  result  of  a  change  in  retail 
buying,  there  being  little  call  for  com,  the  normal  de¬ 
mand  apparently  having  been  diverted  to  tomatoes  this 
year. 
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Stringrless  Beans — Prospects  of  a  short  crop,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  expectation  of  the  trade,  have 
brought  a  firming  up  in  stringless  beans.  Prices  are 
steady  and  buying  is  active.  Offerings  are  becoming 
scarce  and  reports  of  premiums  being  paid  on  desirable 
goods  are  beginning  to  circulate  throughout  the  trade 
here. 

Salmon — Pinks  are  in  a  ruling  position  at  the  present 
time,  $1.80  a  dozen  being  the  present  buying  price, 
with  considerable  business  being  done.  The  new  pack 
reds  are  getting  a  little  more  attention  now,  with  $2.65 
a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  the  ruling  basis.  As  spot  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  hands  of  distributors  are  declining  rapidly 
because  of  the  hot  weather  retail  buying,  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  in  the  market  for  new  pack. 

Sardines — Domestic  sardines  are  fairly  quiet,  but 
continue  steady.  The  spotty  condition  in  the  Maine 
packing  trade  has  not  helped  much  to  bring  about  a 
firmer  market,  but  the  depletion  of  spot  stocks  here  is 
forcing  distributors  into  the  buying  market.  Califor¬ 
nia  sardines  are  in  about  the  same  position,  although 
some  distributors  report  a  growing  popularity  in  retail 
channels  for  the  west-coast  product. 

Tuna — No  change  has  occurred  in  the  tuna  situation. 
It  is  believed  that  this  summer  will  establish  a  new 
record  for  retail  sales,  as  many  retail  distributors  have 
stressed  the  value  of  tuna  as  a  hot  weather  dish  and 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  more  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion  than  ever  before.  Prices  are  firm. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Oburver" 

Sptcial  Corretpondent  of  "'The  Canning  Trade" 


Complaints  of  Slack  Business  Among  Jobbers  and 
Brokers — Com  Market  Closely  Cleaned  Up — Wis¬ 
consin  Pea  Crop  a  Disappointment — Lively  Move¬ 
ment  in  Wax  and  Green  Beans. 

Chicago,  July  31st,  1929. 

HERE  are  many  complaints  of  slack  business 
among  Chicago  jobbers  and  brokers.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  only  the  seasonable  mid-summer  quietude, 
however,  which  is  accentuated  by  many  vacations  and 
extreme  weather. 

Conditions  are  fundamentally  very  sound  for  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
serious  pessimist  as  to  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  canned 
foods  for  this  coming  fall.  The  general  consumption 
of  canned  foods  still  rides  on  a  steady  gain  and  the 
business  is  being  fought  for  in  a  keener  way  than  ever 
before. 

Readjustments  in  distributing  channels  have 
brought  about  volume-stimulating  economies  to  the 
consumer  never  before  possible,  and  if  we  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  adjusting  process  is  not 
completed  by  a  long  ways. 

Corn — Market  closely  cleaned  up.  The  anticipated 
carry-over  has  quite  well  removed  itself,  and  it  is  hard 
to  find  canners  with  surpluses  at  this  time. 

The  growing  crop  looks  fairly  good,  but  almost  two 
weeks  late.  It  now  develops  that  there  was  not  enough 
Cogent  planted.  This  grade  was  in  excess  supply  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  This  season  planting  leaned 
toward  other  grades  and  things  will  balance  them¬ 
selves  shortly. 

Peas — The  Wisconsin  crop  was  a  disappointment  as 
to  yield  per  acre,  and  far-sighted  buyers  are  now  cov¬ 


ering  their  needs  well  ahead  where  it  is  possible  to  get 
service  in  line  with  recent  prices.  The  rank  and  file 
of  buyers  have  not  yet  waked  up  to  the  situation. 
There  will  be  a  place  for  every  pea  when  the  fall  buy¬ 
ing  has  been  completed. 

Not  much  change  in  prices,  but  sales  so  vigorous  as 
to  preclude  any  price  concessions.  Variation  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  upward. 

Tomatoes— Any  supplies  in  jobbers’  or  retailers’ 
hands  at  this  time  are  somewhat  of  a  grocery  curiosity. 
No  spot  sales  are  being  registered  and  everybody  is 
marking  time  until  new  pack  is  available. 

A  few  lots  of  No.  2  standard  Marylands  offered  this 
week  at  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  factory,  immediate  shipment,  new 
crop. 

It  is  felt  that  in  the  recent  few  years  manufactured 
tomato  products  have  shown  such  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  that  it  will  take  a  permanent  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  acreage  to  supply  these  needs.  New 
tomato  factories  without  an  established  account  on 
their  books  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  up  as  far 
as  they  want  to  go.  Old  packers  with  established 
clientele  have  had  to  resort  to  considerable  tact  in 
allotting  production  to  established  friends.  Unless  an 
inconceivable  glut  of  tomatoes  is  produced  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  there  can  be  enough  to  serve  normal  de¬ 
mand  for  this  next  year. 

Beans — A  lively  movement  of  wax  and  green  beans 
from  early  Michigan  and  Indiana  shippers,  Wisconsin 
pack,  is  promised  for  delivery  next  week.  All  canners 
report  themselves  comfortably  booked  in  reason  with 
their  capacity,  and  it  is  quite  a  case  of  buyer  having  to 
hunt  up  his  needs.  Such  business  as  has  been  done  has 
been  at  full  opening  prices. 

California  Fruits — Most  buyers  have  taken  more  or 
less  of  a  waiting  attitude  toward  the  newly-named 
formal  openings  on  peaches  and  apricots.  One  of  the 
big  chains  is  jazzing  up  the  local  field  with  big  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  of  some  21/^  syrup  peaches 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  the  f.  o.  b.  Coast  opening 
price  for  goods  of  like  description.  In  consequence  job¬ 
bers  are  scared  at  supporting  asking  prices.  Some  of 
them  say,  when  urged  to  specify  quickly  or  lose  out 
entirely  on  supplies,  that  they  prefer  to  withdraw  such 
items  entirely  from  their  lists  on  w'hich  they  are  most 
obviously  unable  to  compete. 

Canned  Beets — In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
item  can  be  run  into  over-production,  it  is  apparent 
that  1929  will  not  be  such  a  season.  Very  few  canners 
in  New  York  or  Wisconsin  will  accept  business.  It  is 
said  that  all  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio  canners  are 
already  all  of  them  practically  off  the  market  on  their 
anticipated  production. 

Michigan  Fruits — A  woeful  wail  comes  from  that 
quarter;  a  failure  on  black-caps  despite  the  big  acre¬ 
age;  dry  weather  injuring  peaches;  pears  in  very  short 
production;  canners  already  sending  scouts  into  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois  to  pick  up  isolated  orchards ;  cherries 
not  over  60  per  cent  of  anticipated  yield,  etc.  Some  un¬ 
seasonable  dry  weather  has  caused  great  loss  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  whereas  the  Chicago  side  of  the  Lake  has  had 
too  much  rain  in  July. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Drought  Hurting  All  Crops — Tomato  Crop  Not  Making 
Its  Growth — Late  Set  Plants  Too  Young  to  Stand  the 
Drought — Heat  Coloring  Tomatoes  Before  They  Are 
Ripe — Buyers  Howling  for  Early  Shipments — Real 
Start  Not  Before  August  15 — Ends  Blackberry  Crop. 
Beans  Short. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  1,  1929. 

EATHER — There  have  been  four  weeks  of  con¬ 
tinuous  very  hot,  dry  weather  throughout  the 
Ozarks.  The  rainfall  reported  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Springfield  shows  two  light  showers,  .06  on 
the  28th  inst.  and  .08  on  the  29th  inst.  These  light 
showers  did  not  even  cover  the  entire  city  of  Spring- 
field,  and  we  learn  extended  only  a  short  way  into  the 
rural  district.  The  grass  in  the  pastures  has  dried  up, 
and  growing  farm  crops  of  all  kinds  are  now^  suffering 
severely  for  want  of  rain. 

Tomato  Crop — Due  to  the  late  setting  of  tomato 
plants  in  the  fields,  and  in  some  instances  the  lack  of 
proper  cultivation,  and  without  rainfall  for  such  a  long- 
drawn-out  period,  tomato  vines  have  not  made  their 
usual  growth  for  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  set 
in  the  fields.  In  most  of  the  fields  which  were  set  late 
the  vines  were  too  young  and  tender  to  thrive  through 
the  extreme  hot,  dry  weather  that  has  prevailed.  No 
one  can  do  anything  but  guess  as  to  what  these  fields 
will  produce  in  ripe  tomatoes.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
general  condition  of  the  tomato  crop  at  this  date  is  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  same  period  in  the 
year. 

Our  Inspection — We  inspected  yesterday  a  single  to¬ 
mato  of  the  Everbearing  variety  which  had  every  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  being  a  ripe  tomato  and  ready  for 
canning.  The  outward  appearance  of  this  tomato  in 
color  was  very  good,  but  would  have  been  improved  if 
same  had  been  left  on  the  vines  for  a  few  days  longer. 
Upon  cutting  the  tomato  open  we  found  that  it  could 
not  be  classed  as  a  ripe  tomato,  as  green,  immature 
parts  were  in  evidence  in  different  parts  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  seeds  themselves  had  not  attained  their  full 
growth.  We  attribute  the  color  of  this  tomato  on  the 
outer  surface  to  the  extreme  hot,  dry  weather.  It  is 
plain  to  any  canner,  however,  that  it  would  be  hazar¬ 
dous  to  attempt  to  can  any  tomatoes  which  proved  to 
be  so  immature  as  this  particular  tomato  carefully  in¬ 
spected. 

Early  Shipments — Brokers  and  jobbers  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  howling  for  early  shipment  cars  of  new  pack 
tomatoes.  Canners  state  that  they  cannot  tell,  under 
existing  weather  and  crop  conditions,  as  to  when  they 
will  have  any  new  pack  tomatoes  ready  for  shipment. 
Some  few  canners  whose  growers  had  some  early  fields 
or  patches  will  likely  make  short  runs  on  tomatoes  this 
week,  but  such  canners  would  be  lucky  if  they  packed 
as  many  as  50  to  100  cases.  It  is  very  evident  that 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  the  runs  will  be  very  short  and  will  only  occur  at 
the  start  about  twice  each  week,  and  a  llittle  later  three 
times  a  week,  and  it  will  probably  be  late  in  August  be¬ 
fore  any  canners  in  the  district  will  have  half-day  or 
full-day  runs  in  canning  tomatoes. 


Canners*  Reports — A  majority  of  tomato  canners 
who  have  reported  to  your  office  make  the  statement 
that  they  will  not  begin  to  pack  any  tomatoes  whatever 
until  August  10th  or  15th,  and  that  they  will  only  have 
light  runs  just  now  and  then  throughout  the  month  of 
August.  These  canners  state  that  they  will  not  have 
any  carloads  of  tomatoes  ready  for  shipment  until 
sometime  the  first  half  of  September. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  are  practically  no  offerings 
whatever  on  the  market  at  this  time,  so  we  cannot 
quote  a  range  of  market  prices.  A  large  majority  of 
canners  throughout  the  district  sold  to  their  limit  on 
future  tomatoes  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  and  promptly  withdrew  from  the  market.  Such 
canners  would  not  take  any  more  orders  for  future  to¬ 
matoes  at  any  prices.  The  canners  who  have  sold  fu¬ 
ture  tomatoes  only  in  a  limited  way  are  alarmed  at  the 
present  crop  conditions,  and  are  not  willing  to  take 
chances  in  making  any  further  sales  at  firm  prices. 

Green  Bean  Pack — The  packing  of  green  beans  in 
both  Missouri  and  Arkansas  seems  now  at  its  end. 
Quite  a  few  canners  closed  down  last  week.  A  few  oth¬ 
ers  will  make  some  light  runs  this  week,  but  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  beans  are  so  light  that  it  hardly  pays  the  can¬ 
ner  to  attempt  to  pack  on  such  limited  receipts.  The 
bean  crop  throughout  the  district  was  cut  very  short, 
due  apparently  to  the  lateness  in  planting,  and  then 
again  to  the  unfavorable  hot,  dry  weather  which  has 
continued  over  such  an  extended  period.  We  are  sat¬ 
isfied  when  the  total  pack  of  beans  has  been  figured  up 
that  said  pack  for  this  season  will  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  pack  from  the  acreage  which  was  actually  seeded. 
Some  canners  may  be  compelled  to  deliver  short  on 
their  future  sales,  or  contract  a  fall  bean  acreage  if 
such  is  possible. 

Prices  Green  Beans — Very  few  carloads  of  cut  string¬ 
less  green  beans  on  the  market  now.  These  are  prin¬ 
cipally  in  No.  2  standards,  and  the  price  $1  to  $1.10  fac¬ 
tory  points.  Some  packs  are  of  better  quality  than  oth¬ 
ers.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
bean  canners  to  pack  a  uniform  quality  throughout  the 
season,  and  sales  will  all  be  made  on  the  few  cars  re¬ 
maining  unsold  subject  to  buyers’  approval  of  samples. 
Canners  expect  to  realize  their  full  asking  prices  at 
time  sales  are  made.  We  hear  of  no  offerings  of  cut 
beans  in  No.  10  cans.  If  any  are  obtainable,  the  prices 
would  not  be  less  than  $5  per  dozen,  factory  points. 

Blackberries — The  continued  hot,  dry  weather  has 
put  an  end  to  the  packing  of  canned  blackberries.  The 
total  pack  this  year  in  the  Ozarks  is  much  less  than 
that  of  last  year.  If  any  straight  cars  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards  water  packed  blackberries,  E-L  cans,  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  our  district  now  the  price  would  probably  not  be 
less  than  $1.15,  and  on  less  than  carlots  of  blackberries 
to  be  held  for  shipment  with  tomatoes  the  price  would 
likely  be  $1.20.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short 
time  when  there  won’t  be  any  canned  blackberries  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  Ozark  packing  district. 

Grape  Crop — The  grape  crop  throughout  the  Ozarks 
will  be  considerably  less  than  was  expected.  This  en¬ 
tire  crop  will  be  marketed  in  carload  lots  when  the 
ripening  season  is  reached. 

Peaches — The  crop  is  very  light  throughout  the 
Ozarks  this  year,  and  is  being  marketed  fresh,  bringing 
prices  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  There  will 
be  no  packing  of  canned  peaches  in  any  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 
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Apple  Crop — Only  50  per  cent  apple  crop  is  expected 
here  in  the  Ozarks,  There  will  be  practically  no  fruit 
whatever  of  some  varieties.  The  June  drop  was  very 
considerable,  considering  the  prospects  for  a  crop  the 
first  of  June.  There  will  be  some  canned  apples 
packed  from  late  fall  or  winter  varieties,  probably  in 
No.  10  cans  only,  and  by  Arkansas  canners,  but  no 
prices  have  yet  been  named  for  fall  delivery. 

Buyers — Looking  back  over  a  period  of  only  a  few 
months,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  have  been  two 
classes  of  buyers  of  canned  foods.  One  set  of  buyers 
bought  here  more  liberally,  particularly  on  future  to¬ 
matoes,  than  they  have  for  many  years  past,  and  such 
buyers  are  located  particularly  at  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Another  class  of  buyers  delayed 
making  purchases,  particularly  of  future  tomatoes,  at 
opening  prices,  evidently  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
they  would  be  able  to  buy  at  their  own  prices  a  little 
later  on.  Surely  this  class  of  buyers  will  be  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence  this  year  in  canned  tomatoes. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  that  the  prices  on  1929  pack  of  tomatoes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance,  and  yet  some  of  these  buyers  continue 
to  hold  off,  or  have  done  so,  waiting  for  soft  spots  in  the 
market  which  have  never  come.  We  have  heard  of  a 
number  of  canners  who  hope  to  have  some  surplus  cars 
of  tomatoes  to  sell  from  this  year’s  pack,  and  who  have 
expressed  their  opinion  that  they  would  probably  sell 
these  surplus  cars  before  the  end  of  the  year  on  the 
basis  of  2s  standards,  $1.00  dozen,  factory  points. 
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Shrimp  Season  Opens — Probably  Wait  for  the  Large 
Shrimp — Demand  Forcing  Use  of  Small  Shrimp. 
Oystermen  May  Be  Tempted  to  Take  Oysters — Crab 
Meat  in  Over-supply — Canner  of  This  Product 
Needed. 

HRIMP— The  shrimp  canning  season  opened  legally 
in  Alabama  on  August  1st,  and  a  large  fleet  of 
shrimp  boats  of  different  size  are  iced  up  and  fitted 
out  to  go  out  and  come  in  with  shrimp.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  find  suitable  shrimp  to  pack,  because  if 
they  are  too  small  the  shrimp  factories  will  not  receive 
them,  and  they  will  shut  down  until  larger  shrimp  can 
be  procured. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  the  sea  food  factories  to 
commence  to  pack  shrimp  as  soon  as  the  season  opens, 
because  as  a  general  rule  there  are  too  many  small 
shrimp  in  the  bay  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  prefer  to  wait  15  or  30  days  after  the 
season  opens  before  starting  to  can,  and  thus  get  larger 
shrimp.  However,  this  year  the  market  is  so  cleaned 
up  on  shrimp  that  the  excessive  demand  at  this  time 
has  forced  the  factories  to  make  some  efforts  to  relieve 
the  situation.  Inquiries  are  coming  into  this  section 
every  day  and  from  everywhere,  “When  are  you  going 
to  get  shrimp?”  “We  are  needing  shrimp.  See  what 
you  can  do  for  us.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  shrimp  are  the  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  of  the  canners,  and  they  are  unwelcomed 
visitors  at  any  plant.  The  slow  process  of  getting  the 
small  shrimp  picked  is  the  big  handicap,  as  the  shrimp 
pickers  can  head  and  peel  100  barrels  of  large  shrimp 
in  the  time  that  it  takes  them  to  head  and  peel  30  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  small  ones.  Therefore,  a  packer  would 


rather  see  four  hundred  barrels  of  large  shrimp  come 
to  his  factory  than  100  barrels  of  small  shrimp.  The 
slow  process  of  picking  the  small  shrimp  naturally  de¬ 
lays  the  operation  of  packing  them  in  the  cans,  and  all 
canners  are  fussy  about  getting  their  packs  in  the  cans 
as  soon  as  possible  after  received,  because  they  make 
a  much  better  pack. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp,  and 
the  market  is  taking  a  good  many  more  small  shrimp 
than  it  would  ordinarily  do  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
getting  large  shrimp  in  the  near  future,  but  prospects 
look  gloomy.  Even  at  this,  the  raw  shippers  buy  the 
small  shrimp  cautiously  from  the  fishermen,  as  it  is 
very  easy  to  glut  the  market  on  small  shrimp,  though 
there  might  not  be  any  large  shrimp  to  compete  with, 
because  the  jobbers  and  retail  markets  handle  the 
small  shrimp  on  a  hand-to-mouth  method. 

While  no  definite  prices  have  been  established,  yet  it 
is  very  likely  that  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium 
and  $1.65  for  No.  2  fancy  (wet  or  dry  pack)  will  pre¬ 
vail,  and  very  few  large  shrimp  will  be  had  at  the  start. 

Oysters — With  the  opening  of  the  raw  oyster  season 
only  a  few  weeks  off,  and  the  Alabama  oyster  reefs  or 
bars  doing  so  well,  it  may  be  a  temptation  to  some  of 
the  oyster  tongers  to  want  to  take  oysters  from  the 
Alabama  reefs,  but  this  will  hardly  be  tolerated  by  the 
Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  this  season,  as 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  quickly  oysters 
develop  in  Mobile  Bay  under  good  conditions,  but  even 
at  that  the  oysters  that  were  planted  in  Mobile  Bay 
this  spring  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  disturbed,  as  it 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient  oysters  on 
the  reefs  to  can  even  next  year ;  yet  if  the  oysters  are 
disturbed  this  year  for  raw  trade  it  will  set  back  the 
supply  for  canning  still  longer.  Whereas,  if  the  Ala¬ 
bama  reefs  are  let  alone  this  year,  there  is  a  slight  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  oysters  to  can  next  year.  The  heavy 
freshet  we  had  here  last  spring  destroyed  the  oysters 
on  the  Alabama  reefs  and  the  oysters  now  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  reefs  were  planted  by  the  Conservation  Department 
of  Alabama  after  the  freshet,  hence  they  have  to  be 
conserved  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

Oysters  being  unseasonable  at  this  time,  the  market 
is  inactive,  and  it  will  probably  be  another  month  be¬ 
fore  the  cove  oyster  market  shows  any  signs  of  life. 
In  the  meantime,  the  new  prices  of  cove  oysters  will  be 
out,  and  it  will  hardly  vary  very  much  from  the  open¬ 
ing  prices  of  last  year. 

Crab  Meat — The  packers  of  crab  meat  in  this  section 
are  confronted  with  an  overproduction  of  this  delicacy 
and  a  limited  outlet  for  their  product,  therefore  they 
are  forced  to  lay  up  some  of  their  fishermen  and  limit 
the  others  to  small  catches  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  because  they  have  never  gone  into  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  crab  meat,  and  from  the  looks  of  things 
they  have  no  immediate  intention.  This  is  one  branch 
of  the  sea  food  industry  that  appears  to  be  sadly  ne¬ 
glected  in  this  section,  if  not  in  the  whole  United 
States,  for  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  last  year  names  only  six  plants  in  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  that  process  crab  meat,  and  surely 
the  supply  of  crabs  warrants  a  better  showing  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  However,  the  packers  of  this 
section  don’t  appear  to  be  interested  in  the  canning  of 
crab  meat  by  the  process  method,  and  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  advanced  is  that  our  crabs  are  not  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  real  efforts  have 
been  made  to  warrant  this  statement. 
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Weather  Favorable  to  Fruits — Peach  Prospects  Better. 
Canners  Satisfied  With  Early  Business — More  Figs 
Being  Packed — Canning  Beans — Pineapple  Pack  Will 
Not  Reach  Estimates. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  1,  1929. 

Favorable — weather  conditions  in  California 
continue  for  growing  crops  and  the  estimates  of 
State  and  Federal  statisticians  suggest  that 
yields  will  be  slightly  higher  than  seemed  likely  in 
June.  The  peach  crop  is  coming  along  in  splendid 
shape  and  canning  will  soon  be  in  full  swing.  Produc¬ 
tion  for  the  State  is  now  estimated  at  299,000  tons,  or 
about  3,000  tons  more  than  the  June  estimates.  In 
1928  production  reached  618,000  tons,  while  that  of 
1927  was  492,000  tons.  This  year’s  yield  of  canning 
clings  is  estimated  at  158,000  tons,  despite  statements 
of  growers  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  pass  the  100,000 
ton  mark.  Last  year’s  crop  amounted  to  414,000  tons, 
of  which  not  less  than  70,000  tons  was  permitted  to 
go  to  waste.  This  year’s  crop  of  freestone  peaches  is 
estimated  at  141,000  tons,  as  compared  with  204,000 
tons  in  1928.  The  apricot  crop  has  largely  been  har¬ 
vested  and  canning  operations  will  be  over  within  ten 
days.  Production  is  estimated  at  180,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  175,000  tons  in  1928.  The  1929  crop  of 
apples  is  estimated  at  7,280,000  boxes,  or  less  than  any 
year  since  1925.  The  output  of  plums  is  estimated  at 
41,000  tons,  as  compared  with  66,000  tons  in  1928.  The 
cherry  crop  amounted  to  less  than  15,000  tons,  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  about  4,000  tons  from  the  production  of 
1928.  This  year’s  crop  of  Bartlett  pears,  the  variety 
used  for  canning,  is  placed  at  149,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  200,000  tons  in  1928.  The  output  of  olives 
promises  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  year  ago. 
The  production  of  prunes  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  128,000  tons  of  dried  fruit,  as  compared  with  220,- 
300  tons  last  year.  Almost  every  variety  of  fruit  in 
California  shows  a  smaller  yield  this  year,  with  some 
showing  less  than  half  a  crop. 

Sales — Canners  are  well  satisfied  with  the  early  busi¬ 
ness  booked  on  fruits  at  the  opening  prices  put  out  the 
middle  of  July.  Some  buyers  are  confining  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  early  requirements,  suggesting  a  consumer 
reaction  to  the  higher  scale  of  prices  in  effect  this  year, 
but  others  are  buying  in  about  the  usual  quantities.  A 
rather  wide  spread  is  noted  this  year  between  the 
prices  on  regular  lines  and  brands  that  are  nationally 
advertised,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  there  will  be  a  tendency  toward  bringing  these 
closer  together.  With  the  possible  exception  of  pears, 
prices  were  just  about  what  were  expected.  This  fruit 
is  quoted  at  materially  higher  prices  than  those  of  a 
year  ago,  but  crops  are  light,  both  here  and  in  the 
Northwest,  and  canners  are  paying  a  larger  price  for 
fruit.  The  pack  of  apricots  promises  to  be  as  large,  or 
larger,  than  that  of  last  year,  but  this  fruit  will  have 
to  take  the  place,  in  a  way,  of  peaches  and  pears,  which 
will  be  in  lighter  supply. 

Figs — The  fig  industry  in  California  is  getting  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  and  the  canned  product  is 


steadily  reaching  a  wider  distribution.  Last  year 
about  4,000  tons  of  figs,  mostly  Kadotas  and  Calimyr- 
nas,  were  packed,  and  this  year  an  increase  of  about 
25  per  cent  is  expected.  For  canning  fruit  growers 
will  receive  from  $80  to  $100  a  ton  this  year. 

Beans — The  packing  of  string  beans  was  a  little  late 
in  getting  under  way  this  year  in  California,  but  oper¬ 
ations  have  commenced  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  dis¬ 
trict.  The  inroads  of  the  thrip  have  caused  growers 
considerable  trouble,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
or  not  this  will  interfere  with  production.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  is  never  a  large  one  and  finds  a  local  mar¬ 
ket  principally. 

Pineapples — H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
third  made  this  year.  He  states  that  while  the  pine¬ 
apple  pack  of  the  Islands  will  pass  that  of  1928  by  a 
comfortable  margin,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it 
will  even  nearly  approach  the  estimate  of  10,000,000 
cases  made  by  some  interests  early  in  the  season.  The 
pack  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  up  to 
the  middle  of  July  was  about  2,000,000  cases,  with 
daily  outputs  ranging  from  50,000  to  60,000  cases. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  been  pack¬ 
ing  from  30,000  to  35,000  cases  of  pineapple  a  day  at 
its  plant  in  the  Islands,  and  Manager  George  R.  Ward, 
with  headquarters  at  Honolulu,  is  looking  forward  to 
passing  last  year’s  production  mark  by  a  substantial 
margin.  The  1928  production  of  this  concern  was 
1.664,478  cases,  and  so  far  this  year  about  1,250,000 
ca.ses  have  been  packed. 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

WdU  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Armour  &  Co.  Expected  to  Institute  Litigation  Aimed  to  Void  Consent  Decree  and 
Permit  Re-entry  of  Meat  Packers  Into  Grocery  Industry — Present  Status,  Says  Armour 
Official,  Makes  For  Economic  Waste  In  That  Packers  Are  Barred  from  Full  Utilization 
of  Distributing  Facilities — North  Carolina  Chains  Pay  New  State  Chain  Store  Tax  under 
Protest;  Expect  Act  to  be  Declared  Unconstitutional — Research  Bureau  Submits  Final 
Report  on  Running  Inventory. 


To  OPEN  CONSENT  DECREE— Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  famous  Pack¬ 
ers’  Consent  Decree  closed  the  record,  insofar  as  compli¬ 
ance  by  the  meat  packers  is  concerned,  it  now  appears  that  the 
question  of  grocery  distribution  by  the  Chicago  packers  is  far 
from  a  dead  issue. 

F.  Edson  White,  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  is  quoted  from 
Chicago  as  follows: — “The  court  order  has  cleared  the  legal 
status  of  the  packers’  consent  decree.  The  way  is  now  open 
for  the  representation  of  those  who  seek  consideration  of  the 
matter  on  its  economic  aspect.  Restrictions  placed  upon  pack¬ 
ers  by  the  decree  are  not  necessary  to  assure  fair  competition 
in  preparing  and  distributing  food  products.  On  the  contrary, 
these  restrictions  prevent  the  complete  use  of  meat  packing 
manufacturing  and  distributing  organizations,  and  the  result  is 
an  economic  loss  to  producers  of  livestock  and  consumers  of 
meat.  In  view  of  the  widespread  demand  of  livestock  producers 
for  abolition  or  modification  of  the  decree  and  in  view  of  the 
new  conditions  existing  in  the  food  business  by  reason  of  the 
growth  of  chain  stores  and  other  changes  being  effected  in  dis¬ 
tributing  methods,  the  court  in  the  near  future  will  be  asked  to 
give  consideration  to  making  such  changes  in  the  decree  as  the 
changed  business  conditions  demand  and  which  will  be  of  dis¬ 
tinct  benefit  to  the  public.” 

The  above  indicates  clearly  that  the  packers,  or  at  least  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  have  by  no  means  given  up  the  idea  of  continuing 
as  a  factor  in  grocery  manufacturing  and  distributing,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  court  developments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly,  as  stated  by  Mr.  White,  conditions  in  the 
food  industry  have  undergone  radical  changes  since  the  consent 
decree  was  originally  entered,  but  despite  this  fact  it  is  expected 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  various  grocers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  will  interpose  strong  objections  against  any  re-entry 
by  the  Chicago  meat  packers  into  the  grocery  field. 

The  packers,  however,  will  have  much  to  substantiate  their 
contentions  and  will  undoubtedly  make  out  a  strong  case  in  favor 
of  their  re-entry  into  the  grocery  industry,  on  a  moderate  scale 
at  least. 

Chicago  meat  packers,  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  the 
grocery  field,  were  never  as  much  a  menace  to  the  old-line 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  as  the  chain  stores  have  become  in 
recent  years.  In  fact,  the  principal  agitation  against  the  Chi¬ 
cago  packers,  originally,  was  based  on  their  use  of  refrigerator 
cars  as  “peddler  cars,” — shipping  all  types  of  grocery  products 
in  them  and  taking  advantage  of  the  expedited  freight  service 
which  the  railroads  gave  perishable  food  products.  Beyond  this, 
the  opposition  to  the  Chicago  packers  was  to  a  large  extent 
based  on  the  fear  of  eventual  monopoly  of  the  grocery  business 
of  the  country.  In  other  words,  the  “Big  Five,”  as  then  existing, 
were  only  threatening  to  become  what  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
chain  groups  have  since  developed  into, — powers  unto  themselves 
in  the  grocery  industry. 

Other  Chicago  packers  have  not  yet  indicated  any  desire  to 
have  the  consent  decree  modified  or  annulled.  Thomas  Creigh, 
general  attorney  for  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  says:  “Rein¬ 
statement  of  the  packers’  consent  decree  will  have  no  appreci¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  business  or  assets  of  Cudahy  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  decree  and  before  the 
litigation  by  others,  which  has  resulted  in  its  being  suspended, 
we  have  taken  all  the  steps  necessary  to  comply  with  the  decree 
and  in  the  time  since  the  suspension,  we  have  taken  on  no  con¬ 
troversial  lines  or  property.” 

Wholesale  grocers  .will  watch  with  the  closest  interest  the 
future  moves  of  Armour  &  Co.  with  respect  to  the  Consent 
Decree  situation.  This  company  put  up  the  strongest  fight 
against  its  elimination  from  the  business  of  distributing  grocery 


products,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  meat  packing  companies 
which  expanded  into  the  canning  and  food  packing  business  prior 
to  the  decree.  Armour  &  Co.,  with  its  virtual  world-wide  dis¬ 
tributing  organization,  is  recognized  as  a  potential  menace  to 
the  wholesale  grocery  industry  of  the  country,  but  this  same 
comprehensive  distributing  system  may  well  be  utilized  by 
Armour  as  its  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  permission  to  re¬ 
enter  the  grocery  business,  on  the  ground  that  its  complete 
system  of  transporting  and  distributing  places  it  in  position  to 
lower  the  cost  of  grocery  distribution  and  so  directly  benefit 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

Carolina  Chains  Protest  Tax — Close  to  100  mercantile  com¬ 
panies  in  North  Carolina,  owning  between  300  and  400  retail 
stores,  have  paid  under  protest  the  chain  store  tax  of  $50  on 
each  store  operated  in  excess  of  one.  The  protest  is  in  the 
belief  that  the  tax  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  and  that  it 
will  thus  be  refunded.  Attorneys  for  some  of  the  larger  chain 
store  companies  have  already  asked  for  the  return  of  the  tax, 
and  are  expected  to  enter  suit  for  it,  the  case  going  through  the 
Superior  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act.  The  1927  General  Assembly  Act, 
placing  a  tax  on  all  stores  in  excess  of  five,  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  chain  or  branch  store  merchants  believe  that 
the  courts  will  so  hold  in  regard  to  the  1929  act.  The  North 
Carolina  chain  store  tax  represents  the  fruits  of  a  wave  of  anti¬ 
chain  legislation  which  has  developed  in  State  legislatures  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  and  the  progress  of  the  North  Carolina  tax 
question  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  independent 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers. 

Running  Inventory  Important — In  the  conclusion  report  on  its 
distribution  study,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  says  of  the  running 
inventory:  “The  keeping  of  a  running  inventory  is  likely  to 
result  in  some  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale 
grocer,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  concerns  the  size  of  the 
order.  The  inventory  promptly  indicates  those  duplicate  and 
slow  items  which  should  be  eliminated  from  stock,  and  the 
wholesaler  may  feel  that  in  cutting  them  out  he  is  reducing  his 
volume.  And  to  offset  the  anticipated  reduction  he  may  make 
the  mistake  of  urging  his  salesmen  to  go  after  small  orders  in 
the  belief  that  small  orders  are  better  than  none  in  counter¬ 
acting  a  declining  volume. 

“Many  wholesalers  who  have  eliminated  duplicate  items  have 
not  had  any  decrease  in  volume;  others  have  increased  volume, 
because  their  salesmen  have  concentrated  their  effort  on  live 
merchandise;  and  still  other  wholesalers  have  decreased  their 
volume  slightly  but  have  increased  their  profits.  We  know  of 
no  instance  where  a  wholesaler  has  lost  profits  by  eliminating 
duplicates  and  slow  or  dead  merchandise. 

“In  a  recent  study,  J.  W.  Millard,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  emphasized  the  misleading  nature  of  ‘the  average 
order.’  His  analysis  dealt  with  the  stock  of  a  typical  whole¬ 
saler  who  carried  approximately  2500  items,  which  was  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  chain  store  wholesale  stock  of  about  850  items. 
‘The  average  city  order  for  1923  was  over  $28,’  the  report  reads, 
‘yet  54  per  cent  of  the  orders  making  up  the  average  were  for 
amounts  less  than  $16  each.’  In  1927,  the  orders  under  $15 
amounted  to  62  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  although  the 
average  was  slightly  more  than  $19. 

“So  it  is  not  the  average  order  but  the  number  of  small  orders 
that  determines  the  size  of  the  loss  due  to  taking  orders  too 
small  to  show  a  profit.  In  the  wholesale  house  studied,  Mr. 
Millard  reports  that  the  62  per  cent  of  the  orders,  which  were 
for  amounts  less  than  $15  each,  accounted  for  only  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  dollar  sales  volume,  while  the  remainder,  38  per 
cent,  supplied  77  per  cent  of  the  sales  volume. 
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SECOND-HAND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 
Utilization  Project  of  the  National  Committee  on  Wood 
Utilization. 


The  profitable  and  economical  utilization  of  second¬ 
hand  wooden  boxes  and  crates  presents  a  problem, 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  generally  recognized. 
Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  involved  may  be 
gained  if  one  stops  to  consider  the  vast  amount  of  lum¬ 
ber  annually  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
containers.  If  this  supply  of  lumber  were  of  a  grade 
suitable  for  application  to  construction  purposes,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  build  400,000  average  size  frame 
houses,  enough  to  provide  homes  for  a  population  four 
times  that  of  the  nation’s  capital. 

As  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem  the  National 
Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  worked  out  more  than  1,200  plans  for 
using  this  material  to  make  amusement  devices,  and 
useful  articles  with  which  to  equip  the  home,  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  camp.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  T.  J.  Wilcox,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  is 
chairman,  these  plans  are  being  incorporated  in  a  series 
of  booklets,  the  first  of  which,  “You  Can  Make  It,”  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  This  booklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  from  the  District  Offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  listed  below,  for  ten  cents  a  copy, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  hundred,  or  $40  per  thousand 
copies. 

Among  the  various  types  of  organizations  that  have 
expressed  keen  interest  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  committee  in  promoting  its  project  are  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  activities  of  boys  and  girls,  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations,  service  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  other  merchandising  establish¬ 
ments,  railroads,  churches,  religious  and  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations,  manufacturers,  shippers  and  schools  of  all 
types.  These  organizations  can  aid  the  committee  in 
the  development  of  this  project  by  opening  up  and  help¬ 
ing  to  maintain  workshops,  by  interesting  others  in  its 
plans,  and  by  purchasing  a  supply  of  the  booklets  for 
distribution. 

Orders  for  “You  Can  Make  It”  may  be  placed  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  with  the  District  Man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  in 
the  following  cities: 

Atlanta,  .538  Postoffice  Building;  Baltimore,  Export 
and  Import  Bureau,  22  Light  street ;  Birmingham,  257 
Federal  Building:  Boston,  1801  Customhouse;  Char¬ 
lotte,  1207  First  National  Bank  Building ;  Chattanooga, 
Manufacturers  Association;  Chicago,  Room  577,  38  S. 
Dearborn  street;  Cincinnati,  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Cleveland,  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Denver,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building;  Des  Moines,  121  Federal  Building; 
Detroit,  607  Free  Press  Building;  Galveston,  Cotton 
Exchange  Building;  Houston,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building;  Indianapolis,  317  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building ;  Jacksonville,  13  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1028  Baltimore  ave¬ 
nue;  Los  Angeles,  1163  South  Broadway;  Louisville, 
Board  of  Trade  Building;  Memphis,  266  South  Main 
street;  Milwaukee,  418  Postoffice  Building;  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  213  Federal  Office  Building ;  Mobile,  154  St.  Francis 
street ;  Newark,  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  New  Orleans, 
225- A.  Customhouse;  New  York.  734  Custonhouse; 
Norfolk,  406  E.  Plume  street ;  Philadelphia,  Room  812, 
20  South  15th  street;  Pittsburgh,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 


merce  Building;  Portland,  Ore.,  Room  215,  New  Post- 
office  Building ;  Rochester,  55  St.  Paul  street ;  St.  Louis, 
1216  Liberty  Central  Trust  Co.  Building;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  310  Customhouse;  Seattle,  820  Skinner  Building; 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Room  409,  Equitable  Building. 

\i  NORMAN  J.  GRIFFITH  DEAD 


Norman  j.  Griffith  died  at  his  home,  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  July  25th,  1929.  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith  was  long  a  prominent  figure  in  the  canning 
industry  of  New  York  State,  taking  an  active  part  in 
all  association  efforts,  both  state  and  national.  In  those 
days  he  was  the  moving  figure  in  the  Stittville  Canning 
Company,  Stittville,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  large  canner  as 
well  as  a  good  one.  Two  years  ago  they  sold  these 
plants,  and  Mr.  Griffith  associated  himself  with  George 
W.  Haxton  &  Son,  canners.  He  w’as  a  much-liked, 
genial,  companionable  man  with  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  all  the  industry,  and  his  death  will  be  noted 
with  real  sorrow  by  all  of  them. 

CANNERS  TO  BROADCAST  CONVENTION 
ALL  OVER  HOTEL 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  I  believe  that  when 
an  address  begins  to  come  over  the  loud-speaker  in 
the  lobby  you’ll  see  canners  and  others  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  address  finding  their  way  to  the  meeting 
room,  so  they  can  hear  both  the  address  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  generally  follows. 

“Trade  association  conventions  have  changed  and  are 
going  to  keep  on  changing,  and  the  best  Convention  will 
be  one  that  combines  an  interesting,  practical  program 
with  up-to-date  means  of  getting  to  everyone  that  part 
of  the  program  in  which  he  is  especially  concerned.  I 
believe  the  time  has  passed  when  people  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  through  a  long  convention  session,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  interesting  the  program  may  be,  and  that  we 
simply  have  to  carry  the  convention  to  the  delegates 
wherever  they  may  be.  Methods  of  doing  business  are 
not  the  samme  as  they  were  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years 
ago,  and  conventions,  like  everything  else,  will  have  to 
meet  present  conditions.” 

It  is  considered  likely  that,  at  least,  the  proceedings 
of  the  opening  sessions  of  the  Convention  may  be 
broadcast  by  one  or  more  of  the  Chicago  stations,  but 
as  yet  this  detail  has  not  been  worked  out.  Mr.  Gorrell 
expects  to  consult  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  of  Le  Sueur,  Minn., 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  before 
making  any  further  arrangements. 

— —  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 


WANTED— To  buy  at  once,  three  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettles,  from  150  to  250  gallon  capacity.  Prefer  Steel 
or  Dopps  cast  iron.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and 
prices  reasonable.  Give  full  specifications  in  answer¬ 
ing. 

.  HEW  Kennel  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  337, 
Albany,  Ga.- 

POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  [equipping  ^canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CERTinED 


®OL0t>* 


ZASTROWS  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band*’ 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  —  and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Steam  Boxes 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Immediate  Shipment  is  offered, 
subject  to  existing  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  you  wire  your  order, 
to  avoid  delay. 


(Sacc^ttors  to  Z.  P,  Towntmnd,  tho  original  patontom) 


MADE  BY 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


troubles  will  be  over 
when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND” 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


Adds  to  sales  appeal 


IT  pays  to  keep  glass 
jars  bright  and  spark¬ 
ling  with  cleanliness. 

For  brilliant,  clear  glass¬ 
ware  adds  much  to  the 
customer  -  attraction  of 
appetizing  food  pro-  sfl 
ducts. 

By  using  Oakite  to  re-  (■ 
move  juice,  syrup  and  U 
stains  after  filling  and 
capping,  you  can  send  out 
spotlessly  clean  jars.  This 


quick-acting,  sudsless 
material  does  its  work 
with  little  effort,  making 
it  easy  to  clean  large 
quantities  of  jars  at  low 
cost. 

Sj  Our  booklet  ‘‘Oakite  in 
^'1  the  Food  Industries” 
■  j  contains  helpful  methods 
■i  and  formulas  for  many 
cannery  cleaning  jobs. 
Write  for  a  copy.  No  oblig- 


Oaklle  Strvicg  Mm,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  cmters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC..  18  F  Thames  St..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

^  TIIA9C  y.%.  **r.  OFR 

bufustnal  OeaningMateridknaMelhods 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

** BlisS'Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  aaving  gruea  in  m  amn»t  of  hnmor. 
your  mintf— anrf  your  bo4y.  You'll  bo  bottor  montolly, 
phyoloolly— ond  finonololly 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  oro  woloomo. 


Ten-year-old  William  came  home  one  day  in  a  regret¬ 
table  state  of  disorder  and  with  a  somewhat  bruised 
face. 

“Oh,  Willie!  Willie!”  exclaimed  his  mother,  shocked 
and  grieved.  “How  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  play 
with  that  naughty  Johnson  boy?” 

“Mamma,”  said  William,  in  utter  disgust  ,“do  I  look 
as  if  I  had  been  playing  with  anybody  ?” 


(To  the  editor  of  the  personal  inquiry  column) : 

“I  have  lost  three  husbands,  and  now  have  the  offer 
of  another,”  said  the  writer.  “Shall  I  accept  him?” 

“If  you’ve  lost  three  husbands,”  was  the  reply,  “I 
should  say  you  are  much  too  careless  to  be  trusted  with 
a  fourth.” 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you^  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Delivery  Boy — I  fell  off  a  30-foot  ladder  yesterday. 
Clerk — And  you  didn’t  even  get  hurt  ? 

Delivery  Boy — Oh  no;  I  was  as  high  as  the  second 
step  when  I  slipped. 


Binks — D’you  hear  the  sad  story  of  Henry  and  Henri¬ 
etta,  old  man? 

Jinks — No.  Go  ahead. 

Binks — Shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  for  weeks 
without  anything  to  eat.  And  then  do  you  know  what 
happened  ? 

Jinks — Go  on;  I’ll  bite. 

Binks — Well,  Henrietta. 


“I  am  going  to  buy  my  wife  a  washing  machine  for 
her  birthday.” 

“That  will  be  quite  a  surprise,  won’t  it  ? 

“I’ll  say  it  will.  She  expects  a  new  car.” 


Benevolent  Old  Lady  (to  patient  with  head  swathed 
in  bandages) — My  poor  fellow,  were  you  injured  in  the 
head? 

Patient — No,  ma’am;  in  the  leg,  but  the  bandages 
slipped  up. 


Guide — This,  sir,  is  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 
American  Tourist — Pisa?  Let  me  think.  No,  that 
doesn’t  sound  like  the  name  of  the  contractor  who 
built  my  garage,  but  it  looks  like  his  work ! 


DIPLOMACY 

“Pa,  what  does  it  mean  here  by  ‘diplomatic  phrase¬ 
ology  ?’  ” 

“My  son,  if  you  tell  a  girl  that  time  stands  still  while 
you  gaze  into  her  eyes,  that’s  diplomacy.  But  if  you 
tell  her  that  her  face  would  stop  a  clock,  you’re  in  for 
it.” 


EXPLAINED 

“What’s  an  operetta?” 

“Don’t  be  foolish — it’s  a  girl  who  works  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  company.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  adyertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  CertMlt4,  P*Mle. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  ChieaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatea  am4  Gaaia.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dorleoa. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  KInis. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  ate. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  GraA  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pen  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltlmere. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  Yoric  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  Seo  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy:  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CTDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Precess  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  <3o.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Franelsee. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Contlnneus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Hiieago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieage. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  B'arkors. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 
CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Hnntley  Mff.  Co„  Breeten.  N.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts,  gee  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
K.^Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Elngines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

f  FIBRE  CONTAINERS  fer  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Rte. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  Seo  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  Seo  Motors. 
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glass-lined  tanks. 

Spragrue-Sells  ^np..  pj  t  EquipinWit. 

Green  Corn  Huakers.  ^  ^  Sd  G»d.  Mehy. 

INOCULATION,  for  pea*.  •*«. 
insurance.  Cannero’. 

Cannera-  Exchange.  LanainK  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettlea.  See  Kettlea.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  LanBaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia. 

SpraBue-SelJt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp 
A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettlea.  Enameled.  See  Tanka.  Glaaa-Ltned. 

KETTLES,  Proceea. 

Ayara  Machine  <^..  Salem, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin. 

Edw.  Rennehnrg  &  Sona 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc-  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chi^go. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Mlacellaneona. 

A  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  ^c.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp..  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A  K.  Robina  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp..  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.dw.  Ermold  COj.  New  York  Cit^ 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Broe..  MorraljOhla 
Spratnie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamae  A  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chica^. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Betforf, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Roeheater,  N-  *. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyaea  of  Gooda.  Etc. 
National  Cannera  Aaan.,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbua.  O. 

Markers,  Can.  Sec  SUmpera  and  Markera. 
Marmaladea,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robina  *  Co..  Inc..  Baltim^. 

Molaaaea  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oaklte  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sona  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robina  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packer**  Cana.  See  Cana. 

Paila,  Tuba,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conta. 
Paper  Boxea.  See  Cormg.  Paper  ProducU. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINER8. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N- Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbua,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N- 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contlnnona. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slajraman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Robber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Bex. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol.  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp..  Chieage. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 


Vyars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
auntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,.  N.  Y. 
icott  Viner  (3o.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply 

Tanks,  Wood.  _  , 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mack. 

WYANDOTTE.  SanlUry  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


See  Baskets. 
Systems.  See 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


